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(A Modern Gothic Church Building. See The Story of Architecture, [11., page 653) 
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CLOTH, Beveled, Gilt Top, Gilt Side. 


THE Book OF THE PILGRIMAGE is a 
sumptuous quarto, printed on heavy 
coated paper, wide margins, uncut 
edges, and bound in white parchment 
paper. It gives a charming account of 
the very remarkable journey of the 
party of Congregationalists to the 
shrines of the Pilgrims in England 
and Holland in the summer of 1896, 
an event of peculiar significance with 
whick every Congregationalist should 
be familiar. It contains over sixty 
illustrations, many of them full-page, 
and about seventy portraits of dis- 
tinguished men and women in Eng- 
land, to whom, as hosts, the Pilgrimage 
Party was indebted. In addition to 
this there are four group pictures of 
the party, including two of double- 
page size. There are over one hundred 
facsimile autographs, many of them of 
great interest, and including a charac- 
teristic letter of Ian Maclaren. The 
initial letters have been drawn by 
Ipsen, who also furnished designs for 
the title-page, frontispiece and finis. 


Published at $3.00, postpaid. 


We disposed of a small edition last year 
at the Christmas holidays, and propose to 
bind another edition this year. This wiil 
be IDENTICAL IN EVERY RESPECT 
with the THREE DOLLAR EDITION, 
and will be sold at 


$2.00 


each, postpaid. As the edition is limited 
we would advise early orders. The book 
was printed from type and cannot be re- 
produced, 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 


14 Beacon Street, Boston. 








Religious Notices 


Religious and ecclesiastical notices, addresses of ministers, 
etc., published under this heading at ten cents a line. 





CENTRAL CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH, West Ellis St., 
Atlanta, Ga. [If pastors will write, visitors to the city 
will receivea hearty welcome. Frank E. Jenkins, pastor. 

WHITMAN COLLEGE. All communications and gifts 
for Whitman College shoul be sent to the financial 


agent, Miss bed ia Dox, 2 Linden St., Worcester, Mass., 
or to the President, Rev. Stephen B. L. Penrose, Walla 
Walla, Wash. 


DR. GRAY’S 8\ NTHETIC BIBLECLASSES. Rev. James 
M. Gray, D. D., conducts two weekly evening classes in 
Boston for the synthetic study of the Bible. On Tuesday 
the New Testament, at Clarendon Street Baptist Churcb 
corner Montgomery Street; and on Saturday the Ol 


Testament, at the Second Congregational Church, 
Washington and Center Streets, Dorcuester. Time, 7.45 
prompt. Instruction free. All are cordially invited. 


THE AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY is the oldest and 
argest tract society in America. Gen. 0. O. Howard, 
resident, G. L. Shearer, general secretary, Louis Tag, 

asurer, 10 East 23d St., New York. it furnishes 
Christian workers with gospel literature in many forms 
and in many languages. It also does a vast colportage 
work among our soldiers ana sailors. and in the neglected 
regions of the South and West. Gifts from Maine, New 
Hampshire, Vermont and Massachusetts east of the 
Connecticut River should be sent to American Tract 
Society, New England Branch, 54 Bromfield Street, 
Boston. Rev. George H. Cate, district secretary; R. F. 
Cummings, agent. 

AMERICAN SEAMEN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, No. 76 Wall 
St., New York. Incorporated April, 1833. Object: te 
improve the moral and social condition of seamen. Sus- 
tains chaplains and missi les; pr t P 
bomes and boarding houses in leading seaports at home 
and abroad; provides libraries for a See 
publishes the Sailor’s Magazine, Seamen's Friend and 


e . . 

Contributions to sustai: its work are solicited, and 

remittances of same are uested to be made direct to 
the main office of the society at New York. 





JAMES W. ELWELL, President. 
Rev. W. C. STITT, Secretary. 
Ww. C. STURGES, rer. 
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NOTABLE NEW BOOKS 





AjChronicle of Reconstruction. 


which made ‘‘ Marse Chan” famous. 


popularity for the story. 


FIRST NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “MARSE CHAN.” 


RED ROCK 


Illustrated by B. We:t Clinedinst. 
Mr. Page’s new novel is a romantic love story of the South, just after the war—a 
time when romance and pathos combined in many picturesque developments, as Mr. 


Page’s former writings bave amply attested. 
The extraordinary success of this novel at the 


start (the first edition of 10,000 copies being exhausted before publication) foretells great 


The Tribune (New York) says: “Its interest is sustained after a fashion for which Mr. Page, 
as a writer of short stories, had not prepared us.” 


By THOMAS NELSON PAGE 
12mo, $1 50. 


**Red Rock ’”’ has much of the same note 





THE HEART OF TOIL 

By OcTtAVE THANET. Illustrated by A. B. 

Frost and C. S. Reinhart. 12mo, $1.50. 

“She has presented to the reading public a 
series of truthful pictures of life among the 
solid, middle-class people of the West.... 
They are wholesome, cheery stories of men who 
are men in the widest sense.’’—St. Louis Globe- 
Democrat. 





ANTIGONE, AND OTHER 
PORTRAITS OF WOMEN 
(“‘ Voyageuses.”) By Pau. Bourget. 

From the French by William Marchant. 

12mo, $1.50. 

“Short and very characteristic studies in 
which M. Bourget is seen at his best... . His 
work is characterized by subtlety and refine- 
ment of style.”—The Outlook. 

“* Antigone’ may be considered a master- 
piece of p-ychological analysis and dramatic 
exposition.” — Literature. 





THE LOST WORD. 


with thorough artistic acceptab 


A Christmas Legend of Long Ago. 
A vivid, compelling story, with a deeper meaning 


n 
ae beneath it than the mere fiction interest With 
with Dr. van Dyke is particularly happy in his Christmas photogravure 
‘* The First stories; nowhere else do the Poetry: the deep religious "1 ‘ 
Chsieteee feeling and the literary charm of his work show themselves ustrations. 
more prominently. 8vo, $1.50. 
Tree.”’ GEORGE W. CABLE says in the Book Buyer: ‘‘No writer 


among us is better, if so well, ee = be nh rarely told 
ity—a Christmas story.’ 


By Henry van Dyke 





REMBRANDT : 


A Romance of Holland. By WALTER 
CRANSTON LARNED. With 8 full-page 
illustrations. 12mo, $1.50. 

Mr. Larned has constructed a series of 
pictures of surpassing dramatic interest, 
the central figures of which are the great 
Dutch painter and the famous men and 
women of his day. 





SOME PERSONS UNKNOWN 
By E. W. Hornun«G, author of ‘‘ My Lord 

Duke,” ete. 12mo, $1 25. 

The stories in the new volume by the 
author of “‘Jrralie’s Bushranger,”’ etc., 
vary in theme from life in literary London 
to the Australian bush—a field in which Mr. 
Hornung has achieved his most notable suc- 
cesses. ‘hey are ingenious, and are told 
with great spirit. 








Handsomely 
Bound. 











March, Southerner.’’ 


G. W. CABLE’S ROMANCES 
THE TARRYAWHILE EDITION 


These old favorites are sure of a welcome in their 
new dress, and the edition is peculiarly appropriate 
just now when Mr. Cable’s work is receiving such 
widespread recognition abroad. 
“Old Creole Days,” ** Dr. Sevier,” ‘‘ Bonaventure,’’ “ The Grandissimes,”’ and ‘“‘ John 


* A fine reissue of Mr. Cable’s stories in five artistic volumes.”—New York Tribune. 





5 vols., 12mo. 
Each, $1.50. 











The volumes are 








FRONTIER 


STORIES | By Cy Warman, 





LIFE IS LIFE 


By ‘‘ Zack.’’ 
12mo, $1.50. 














12mo, $1.25. 


No one knows frontier life better than 
Mr. Warman, and the characteristic sim- 
licity with which he here depicts some of 
ts romantic aspects throws into striking 
relief the real existence, where romance is 
an everyday reality. . 





“One must have more than art if one is really 
to transfigure this sordid substance; one must 
have inspiration and a deep, tender insight into 
human nature. Zack has the insight and the 
inspiration; also the art. She is a writer in a 
thousand.’’—New York Tribune. 








CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 153-157 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 

















an Subscribers’ Wants 


Notices under this heading, not exceeding five lines (eight 
words to the line), cost subscribers fifty cents each insertion. 
Additional lines ten cents each per insertion. 





Farnished room to let in a privatefamily. Gasand 
furnace heat. Address B., 20 Woodbine St., Roxbury. 


For sale. Three very desirable residence lots in the 


city of Fremont, Neb., near the parsonage, donated 
A ay d to three of our missionary societies; wil) be 
sold chea 


P, P 8 needed. A gree investment. 
Address Supt. H. Bross, Lincoln, Neb. 


Wanted. By a middle-aged woman of several years’ 
experience in city mission work, a position as church 
missionary, pastor’s assistant, or any similar occupation. 
Good references given. Address, * Assistant,” Room 
803, Congregational House. 


BReoom and Board. A lady having a eye | 
home, near Jamaica Pond, convenient to steam an 
el ic cars, would let a large front room with board; 
persons looking for a homelike place in suburban Boston 
will find this a desirable opportunity. Address 28 St. 
John Street, Jamaica Plain. Refers to Editor of The 
Congregationalist. 





HOUSEHOLD READING =~ 
WORTH KEEPING. 


We are receiving many calls for these 
books, some of them from persons who 
already have one or both of the volumes. 
We have a few books left and will fill 
orders at once as long as the books last at 
$1.00, postpaid, for the two. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 
14 Beacon Street, Boston. 





IT WILL SERVE THE INTERESTS 
of all concerned if, in dence suggested by 
announcements in our ADVERTISING COLUMNS, men- 
tion is made of the fact that the advertisement was 
seen in The Congregationalist. 
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CONTENTS 





EDITORIAL: 
Paragraphs 641 
Why Congregationalists Are not Baptists. IV. 642 
Duty and Destiny 642 
Kinship 643 
Forgiveness of Others 643 
Current History 643 
In Brief 645 

CURRENT THOUGHT 661 

OONTRIBUTIONS: 


Restatements of Christian Truth. The Future 
Life in the Light of the Gospel. Rev. P. T. 
Forsyth 64 

Truth Once More Stranger than Fiction. Re- 


beeca Harding Davis 648 
The First Congregational Church, Lincoln, Ne- 

braska, Franklin 650 
The Outlook of British Congregationalism, Our 

English Correspondent 662 

HOME: 

Irrevocable—a poem, L, M. Montgomery 652 
Paragraph 652 
Rights of Men at Home 652 
House or Home. Kate Upson Clark 652 


Ill. Isaac O. Rankin 653 
654 


The Story of Architecture. 
See Europe—a selection 


Mothers in Council 655 
Closet and Altar 655 
The Conversation Corner. Mr. Martin 656 
THE SUNDAY SCHOUL—Lesson for Nov. 20 657 
¥OR ENDEAVORERS—Topic for Nov. 20-26 674 
LITERATURE 658 
NEWS FROM THE CHURCHES: 
From Minneapolis 651 
The Utah Association 664 
Weekly Register 670 
Accessions to the Churches 672 
MISCELLANEOUS: 
Best Answers 646 
Friends of the Open Church. H. A. B. 646 
The Woman’s Board at Springfield 649 
Woman’s Board Prayer Meeting 649 
In and Around New York 651 
Mr. Gladstone’s Religion—a selection 657 
in and Around Chicago 662 
In and Around Boston 663 
A View Point for Two 664 
Notices 664 
important Meetings to Come 664 
A Noble Cowardice—a selection 667 
What Ought We to Do with the Philippines 668 
The Minister's Temptations—a selection 668 
Business Outlook 669 
Christian Work and Workers 669 
A Supplementary Roll of Honor 671 
Hawaii Ours by Right 671 
Deaths and Obituaries 671, 673 
Education 672 
Our Readers’ Forum 675 
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ADOPTION 
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THE CHURCH HYMNARY THE BEST 





After many months spent in the careful examination and comparison 
of the different hymn books now in the field, the Music Committee of the 
Madison Square Pres. Church of N. Y. (Dr. Parkhurst’s) has just unanimously 
recommended and the Church (October 20th, 1898) has unanimously adopted 


The Church Hymnary. for immediate introduction. 





This adoption following 


that of the Brick Church (Dr. Van Dyke’s), and the First Cong’l Church of 
Hartford (Dr. Lamson’s), which after similar examinations have also decided 
unanimously in favor of The Church Hymrary, indorses and emphasizes the 





general verd ct that, “It is, tocay, the best collection of hymns and tunes,” 
and “ the best all-around hymn book for church use now in the field.” 
The Church Hymnary, with Psalters for responsive readings, is published 





by Messrs. Maynard, Merrill & Co., 
They will send returnable copies and specimen pages free. 


City. 


29, 31 and 33 19th St., N. Y. 





JERUSALEM THE HOLY. 


BY HON. 


With 15 illustrations and 4 maps. 


EDWIN 8. WALLACE, 


8vo, cloth, $1.50. 


* With the Emperor of Germany in Palestine this month, a brief history of ancient Jerusalem, with a 


trustworthy account of the modern city and its condition, is timely. Mr. 
completeness with brevity, and has admirably succeeded, havin 
in this city of sacred memories and holy sites a book replete with interesting facts. 
‘ tional opportunities for writing this volume. His opinions are not the casual observances of an ordina 
are based upon the careful study of recognized authorities, supplemented by diligen 
ation, carried on during a residence of five years as a United States Consul in Jerusa- 
as had the rare privilege ef a tour in Palestine, or contemplates a trip there 
or simply dreams of the land of the Bible, he will find in this volume a pen picture well worthy of careful 


tourist, but the 
personal invest 
em. Whether the reader bh 


study.” —Observer. 


The Holy Land in Geography and 


History. 
By TOWNSEND MAcCOUN, M. A. 

Illustrated with 154 full-page Maps. New and 
a edition. 2 vols., 16mo, flex. cloth, boxed, 
$2. 

Vol. 1. GEOGRAPHY. With | Gocgraphiced ans and Sorte 
tural Maps, and two Indexes. Vol TORY. With 
Progressive Historical Mapsand Text opposite each map. 

“We have seen nothing quite so good in the same 
small compass.” — The Congregationalist, 


Modern Missions in the East. 
By E. A. LAWRENCE, D. D. 


A Scientific Survey of their Methods, Successes 
and Limitations. Fourth and eager, edition, with 
portrait of the author. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 

“It is by no means extravagant to say that so impor- 
tant a work on missions has not for many years, if ever, 
been published.” —Zvangelist. 


[Miésions and Politics in Asia. 
By ROBERT E. SPEER. 
Studies of the spirit of the Eastern peoples, the 
present making of history in Asia, and the part 
therein of Christian Missions. (Students’ Lectures 
on Missions. Princeton, 1898.) 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 
“One of the noteworthy contributions to missionary 
literature.”—Sunday School Times. 


Fer sale by all booksellers, or sent postpaid on receipt of price. 





allace has sought to combine 
laced in the hands of those interested 
He has had excep- 


ohn G. Paton. 
AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 


Third and concluding volume of the authorized 
autobiography of Dr. Jobn G. Paton, missionary to 
the New Hebrides. Illustrated. 12mo, cloth, gilt 
top, 50c. 

* Covers the period from 1886-1897, and gives a pleas- 

account of Dr. Paton’s tour around the world, 1886- 
epen inter- 
the work 


in 
1893, his multiplied and fruitful efforts to dee 
est in his mission and the present condition o 
in these islands.”— Christian [ntelligencer. 


Fellow Travelers. 
By F. E. CLARK, D. D. 


Pres. World's C. E. Union. A Journey in Three 
Continents, with Impressions of em sume and 
Events. Illustrated. 12mo, cloth, $1.2 

* There is plenty of variety, ‘and the dull a are all 
left out. Ali who join the party as readers will be in 
entertaining Ree po ani be ready to ‘book’ for far- 
ther excursions of the same kind. The illustrations are 
excellent.” — Watchman. 


Korean Sketches. 
By REV. J. 8 GALE. 


Illustrated. ‘ Storiesof Missions” Series, 12mo, 
cloth, $1.00. 

“He writes easily and pie turesquely of the peoples 
and their customs; of exciting travel adventures; and 
of the possibilities of manufactures, commerce, agricul- 
ture, education and religion in Korea. His book is 
thoroughly readable. Asa clear presentation of native 
life it is the best extant book on Korea.”’—Ou/look. 


Catalogues free. 


FLEMING H. REVELL COMPANY 


New YorRK: 158 Fifth Ave. 


CHICAGO: 63 Washington St 


Toronto: 154 Yonge Bt. 











THE ONGREGATIONALIST 


AND BOSTON RECORDER 
The Recorder founded 1816: The Congregationalist, 1849 


Published every Thursday at 14 Beacon Street, Boston. 


Pe&R YEARIN ADVANCE, £3; 2 YEARS, 85; 5 YEARS, $10. 
SINGLE Copy, 6 CENTS. 
IF PAYMENT I8 DELAYED, $3.50 PER YEAR. 
ONE OLD AND ONE NEW SUBSCRIPTION, $5.00. 
CLUB OF FIVE, ONE AT LEAST BEING NEW, $10.00. 


On Trial, 6 Months, $1.00; 3 Months, 25 cents 





{KCEIPTS for subseripaions are indicated by the date 
of expiration on the address label. If a special receipt 
is wanted a stamp must be sent with the remittance. 

CHANGE OF ADDRESS.—Notice of Benge of address 
must reach this office on Friday to insure the sending 
of the paper of the following week to the new address. 

DISCONTINUANCES.—Ip accordance with the almost 
universal wish of our subscribers, papers are continued 
until there is a  epectie order to Le In connection 
with such an o | arrearages must be paid. 4s 
order of discontinuance can be siven | at any time, to 
take effect at the expiration of the sub. cription. 


ADVERTISING RATES. —25 cents per agate line each in- 
sertion, 14 lines to the inch, 11 — ates column. 
Discounts acc ing to amount 
READING NOTICES, leaded weaparete "50 cents per 
line, each insertion, net. 





W. L. GREENE & CO., Proprietors, Boston 
Latered as second-class mari Composition by Thomas Todd 








WHY IAM OF THE FAITH | AM 


answered; and the Faith 


Lage ! 
Doctrine, and Ponty ot 76 
Christian ry og 


eee in the U. 8. by leadi 
Bi | eet introdu we mora 


to know about our neigh- 
bors.”” Multitudes have 
need of such in home and 
— libraries. The want 
s happily met in this ele- 
gant (220 engs), jow-priced 
- volume, #2. AGENTS 
WANTED also for Curiosities of the Bible. 
10.000 with Key, 2. Outfit, 10 cts., cost of mailing. 


E. B. Treat « Co, Publishers, N. Y. 


Christmas, 1898. 








i "L Anew and attract- 
Naan y AUS. CAND. tis and HUBERT 
A 


An original gi Avery desirable children’s 
entertainment rice, ec 


THE ROvAL CHILD. Christmas Service No. 20. 


OBERT RY. One of the best of Dr. 


en Price 5Sc., postpaid; $4 per 100, not 


repaid. 
15 Selected Christmas Carols, 5 cents. 
Recitations for Christmas Time No. 9, 4 cts. 


THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO. ShicxX3s" 


CHICAGO. 
DIALOGUES, Pieces to Speak 
X M A iS tchool foterEalnment at te 








ts. per copy, postpaid. | 


| 
| 


Published this Day: 
NUMBER 107 
THE OLD 


FARMERS’ ALMANACK 


—FOR— 


1899 


ROBERT B. THOMAS. 


WILLIAM WARE & CO., Publishers, 


Boston. 
Interleaved, 20 cents. 


Price 10 cents. 


Solicitors wanted for on official book just out. 


THE STORY xe PHILIPPINES 


By MURAT SALSTE OD, the Official Historian, 
under U. 8S. Government c: mmission, in army camps, in 
American trenches at ~~ on the Pacific, in Agul- 
naldo’s panes, on “Le p “Olympia” with 
DEWEY ; in roar of battle at fall of Manila. _ 
nanza for agents. Brimfu! of official pietures. La 
book. Low prices Big profits. Credit given. Freig : 
paid. Drop trashy unofiicial war books. 
«f our agents taking over 30 orders a day. 
fit free. Write today 
THE DOMINION COMPANY, Dept. S P 2, Chicago. 


IN CORRESPON DENCE SUGGESTED 





Some 
Gut 





by announcements in our ADVERTISING COLUMN, 


please mention that the advertisement was seen in 
The Congregationalist. 
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THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


HAVE JUST PUBLISHED 


Paul 


The Man, the Missionary 
and the Teacher. 


By ORELLO Cong, D. D., 
pel Criticism and Historical 
tianity,” ete. 

Cloth, crown 8vo, $2.00. 

While passing over no questiois which scholars 

will expect to fiud discussed, the author presents 

the subject in « form and style acceptable also to 
the geueral reader. 


author of “ Gos- 
Chris- 


“Among the many treatises on Paulinism published 
of recent years, this book takes a high place. In the 
sresent writer’s judyment it surpasses all others written 
n English on acumen and vigor. ... A special merit of 
the presentation of Paul’s ideas is the fullness and 
lucidity with which the subtie and inystical elements of 


{HE CONGREGATIONALIS? 





his thought are stated. Dr. Cune’s style, though not 
excelling in polish, has a sinewy vigor which makes his 
book easy reading throughout.”—The Church. 

“The consummation of years of study and the ripest 
product of a mind trained not o: ly in scholarship but in 
authorship.”—£ditorial comment in The Universalist 
Leader. 

“The reader cannot but admire the candor and 
exegetical acumen, the sincere desire to gain and present 
the exact truth. displayed by Dr: Cone throughouc this 
scholarly work.”’— The Christian Intelligencer. 





PUBLISHED BY 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, 


66 Fifth Avenue, New York. 





HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO.’S | 
New Books | 
| 


THE FAIR GOD. 


A Tale of the Conquest of Mexico. By LEw 
WALLACE, author of “Ben Hur,’ ete. Su- 
perbly illustrated with 40 full-page photo- 

ravures, 76 rubricated initials, and tailpieces, 

y Ertc PAPE. 2 vols. crown 8vo, $7.00. 

Large-Paper Edition, 2 vols. 8vo, embossed 
calf and gold, $20.00, net. 

One of the handsomest and most artistic 
Holiday works ever produced in America. 
Mr. Pape’s designs are of marvelous grasp, 
force, and beauty. 


THE HOUSE OF THE SEVEN 
GABLES. 


By NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE. Holiday 
Edition. With 20 full-page photogravures by 
MAUDE A. COWLES and GENEVIEVE COWLES, 
and many headpieces and initials. 2 vols. 
crown 8vo, $5.00; Large-Paper Edition, 2 
vols. octavo, $10.00, net. 

A very attractive Holiday Edition of Haw- 
thorne’s great romance. 


SOCIAL IDEALS IN ENGLISH 

LETTERS. 

By Vipa D. ScuppERr, author of “‘ The Life 
ot the Spirit in Modern English Poets.’’ 12mo, 

1,75. 

A careful study of Piers Plowman, More’s 
Utopia, Swift, Shelley, Wordsworth, Thack- 
eray, Dickens, George Eliot, Charles Reade, 
and others to ascertain their view of the 
organization and life of human society. 


STORIES IN LIGHT AND 
SHADOW. 


A new volume of oan stories, by 
BRET HARTE, 16mo, $1.2! | 


Sold by all Booksellers. 
HOUGHTON, [IIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 


CHRISTMAS Dialogue and Music. “Time Flies.” 
CHRISTMAS GEMS. Ten Sweet Original Carols. 
WONDERFUL LOVE. Mason’s Christmas Annuai. 
Sample of each, 3 2-cent stamps. All three, 6 stamps. 


W. L. MASON, 170 Fifth Ave., New York. 


Sent, postpaid, by 








NEw YORK, CANANDAIGUA 


GRANGER PLACE SCHOOL 


For GIRLS ANDAIGUA, N.Y. 
23d y ear begins Sept. aL  Oertinests admits to senging 
Colleges. Strong Music De; t. Gymnasiu 





partmen’ 
tures. SAMUEL COLE FAIRLEY (Amherst), Principal. 








POLO LOLOLELOLOLOLVSE 


and on sleeping cars is 


COLaee 







the luxury of modern travel. 










The quality of the soap at even the best hotels 
is not usually in keeping with 


The man who does not wish to use for his toilet 
and bath, a soap of poor quality and detestable odor, 
will carry Ivory Soap in his toilet case. 


Copyright, 1897, by The Procter & Gamble Co., Cincinnati. 
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TO SUNDAY SCHOOL 
SUPERINTENDENTS, 


Se 
7 
; 
FREE OFFICERS Ano TEACHERS ¢ 


4¢4 
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nd your address and you wil) receive 

r large and handsome HOLIDAY ¢ 
‘NNUAL. It contains full descriptions ; 
> of our Sunday School Publications and 4 
>» Specialties, Christmas and Holiday 4 
> Goods, Calendars, Cards, Gift Books, 4 
> etc. “Everything for the Sunday 4 
> School.” Address, 


> Davin C. Cook Pustistinc ComPAny, 
36 Washington St., CHICAGO. 
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? = Postsc ript.—When you write for the 4 
4 Hvliday Annual, ask also for free sample 
® copies of our Lesson Helps and Papers. We 
+ believe our Comprehensive Quarterly 4 
#4 and Young People’s Weekly to be in: 4 
comparably better and cheaper than all - 
similar publications. 


346646446646004664606000068 
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Culte Francais 


Toutes Jes personnes comprenant la langue francaise 
sont informées que le REV. S. DELACNEAU 
préche tous les Dimanches 4 2 h. 45 de l’aprés-midi, a 
VEglise Centrale (Central Church), rue Newbury, 
coin de la rue Berkeley. 
Tous sont trés cordiaiment invités. 


THE PRATT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
70 Fifth Avenue 
New York City 
WM. 0. PRATT, Manager 


FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 
Boston, New York, Chicago Woshingten, Toronto, 
nee. Denver, San’ Angeles. 
Manual free. EVERETT 0: Fisk & 








L’entrée est libre et gratuite. | 


| 


j 





Peace Celebrations, jes 


We should be glad to 


send a selection of our 
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missions is attested to by the size 

and character of the annual méet- 
ing of the Woman’s Board, held in Spring- 
fieldlast week. Our largest church there 
was hardly big enough to accommodate 
the persons who thronged to several of 
the sessions, and there was abundant 
evidence as the meeting proceeded that 
the cause of foreign missions never had a 
stronger hold upon the hearts of the great 
constituency of this noble organization. 
The presence of so many college young 
women from Northampton and South 
Hadley, and the direct appeal of many of 
the speakers to them and to the young 
blood which they represent, show that it 
is still possible to enlist youthful sym- 
pathies in behalf of a cause which since 
its inception has fascinated and swayed 
some of the noblest young men and 
women of two continents. Whether or 
not new fields for Christian missions are 
opened as the result of the war with 
Spain, we have every reason to believe 
that the world-wide opportunities con- 
fronting the Christian Church are to be 
appreciated from this time forth as never 
before. 


The Outlook takes issue with Senator 
Dawes’s letter on the Mohonk platform 
in last week’s Congregationalist, and af- 
firms that the platform did not denounce 
the Indian Bureau or the Indian commis- 
sioner, but that it denounced the admin- 
istration of the Bureau as part of the 
spoils system and insisted that it should 
be brought to an early close. The ques- 
tion of closing the bureau can hardly be 
discussed intelligently till some definite 
plan of administration is offered to take 
its place. A committee was appointed by 
the conference to present such a plan at 
its next meeting. Meanwhile the fact 
stated by Senator Dawes, that the re- 
moval of Dr. Hailman from the superin- 
tendency of Indian schools—a position 
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which he had filled with eminent success 
—was occasioned by a petition for the ap- 
pointment of another person signed by 
nearly all distinguished men friendly to 
the administration, prompts the Outlook 
to say what all friends of the Indian are 
agreed on, “that itis not the politicians 
but the people who are responsible for the 
spoils system—the people who, either of 
deliberate purpose or with thoughtless 
good-nature, sign a petition, the granting 
of which will necessitate the removal of 
a competent official and the substitution 
of an untried official in his place. We 
shall never get the best administration of 
any department in this country until the 
people understand that the nation needs 
expert service and insist on possessing 
and retaining it.’’ 


We know a pastor of achurch of more 
than 200 members. He invited a secre- 
tary of one of our missionary societies to 
spend a Sunday with him and present that 
work to his people. The invitation was 
accepted. The secretary on arrival found 
that the pastor had gone away fora few 
days’ rest, but a note explained that the 
church was left in the secretary’s hands, 
morning and evening, and exhorted him 
to set forth fully before the people the 
work and importance of the society. The 
secretary ofliciated at both services. Sev- 
eral weeks passed and he received no word 
of acknowledgment. Then he wrote to 
that pastor suggesting that the society 
was entitled to a collection. He received 
a brief note in reply, inclosing what pur- 
ported to be the collection. It was a few 
cents short of one dollar. The usual pay- 
ment for a Sunday’s pulpit supply in that 
church is $25. This way of treating sec- 
retaries of our missionary societies is not 
so unusual as it may seem. A letter is 
before us from a pastor to one of these 
secretaries reminding him of an appoint- 
ment for a Sunday in last month. The 
writer says, ‘‘I do not know that I could 
do anything to help you if I were present 
when you are in my pulpit. I expect to 
be away for about ten days. Tell the 
stage driver to leave you at Mr. ——’s. I 
will pay your bill there. I hope my peo- 
ple will get enthused for your society.” 
Probably the secretary prays that the 
pastor may be “begotten again unto a 
lively hope,” for if he does not wake up 
to a livelier hope than he expressed in 
that letter the society will get little sup- 
port from hischurch. These things make 
us wish that a chair of professional 
courtesy and of missionary responsibility 
might be established in our most popular 
theological seminary. 


One cannot read the last issue of the 
Christian Advocate, with its report of 
Bishop Warren’s journeys in South 
America visiting Methodist missions 
there, Bishop Foss’s report on his visit 
to the Methodist missions in India and 
Bishop Hartzell’s tour in Africa, without 
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realizing anew the profound influence for 
good upon the churches at home and the 
missions abroad which this wise princi- 
ple of administrative oversight exerts. 
The breadth of view, the accurate infor- 
mation as to local conditions and needs 
which their travels about the earth give 
to the bishops must prove very helpful 
when they come to sit down with the 
clergy and laity at home and apportion 
the gifts of the faithful or lay out the 
campaigns of the Lord. It is doubtful 
whether there are twenty-one other men 
in the United States whose sum total of 
knowledge concerning conditions of life 
—material and spiritual—in this country 
and throughout the world can compare 
with the twenty-one general superintend- 
ents of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 
The moral for denominations whose pol- 
ity is more elastic than that of the Meth- 
odists is to adapt their principles so far 
as is possible. 


It has become a fashion for High Church 
Episcopalians in England to praise ex- 
travagantly that notorious persecutor of 
the Puritans, Archbishop Laud. A stained 
glass window in Shakespeare’s church, 
Stratford, represents him in a beatific 
state with our Pilgrim fathers gazing up 
at him apparently in an attitude of wor- 
ship. The money for this window was 
contributed by Americans. It is, how- 
ever, a satisfaction to note that there are 
eminent Churchmen who know what his 
character was and frankly state it. At 
the recent dedication of a stained glass 
window in memory of Laud at Gray’s 
Inn Chapel, the Bishop of London char- 
acterized him in these words, which might 
appropriately be engraved under the 
window: 

His was a nature that had never touched a 
woman’s heart; he was strictly logical, with 
amasculine mind, deficient in sympathy. 
Spiritual life was lowered by Laud, who spent 
his life making trifles of an importance they 
did not possess, and stamping upon the Eng- 
lish mind that strange quality.of struggling 
about external things, and fighting for great 
principles upon small issues, which still makes 
the history of religious thought so hard to 
understand. 


Right living has always been a passion 
with distinguished Christians. They have 
had an enthusiasm for God’s will which 
was quite of the Scriptural quality and 
tided them safely over the shoal places of 
life’s voyage. ‘O, how love I thy law!” 
wrote a Hebrew poet, and John Bunyan 
put the thought in action when, on his 
way to trial, he says: “‘ Wherefore as I 
went I lifted up my heart to God for light 
and strength to be kept that I might not 
do anything that might either dishonor 
him or wrong my own soul or be a grief 
or discouragement to any that were in- 
clining after the Lord Jesus Christ.” In 
this strength he refused to speak the sin- 
gle word which would have sufficed to 
save him from the jail This is a com- 
prehensive prayer, which we might well 
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make our own as we go out to the trials 
of our daily business. It includes the 
three great enthusiasms—supreme love to 
God, natural care for self and a charitable 
affection for our neighbor. Christian en- 
thusiasm keeps God’s kingdom always at 
the front in thought and work. When it 
grows cold it is high time for us to be 
looking to our own hearts’ need and fear- 
ing lest we prove a stumbling-block to 
others. Waning enthusiasm means a 
dwindling usefulness 2nd a lessening sat- 
isfaction. Whei the tide ebbs unduly 
ships of service are stranded on the shore. 





Why Congregationalists are Not 
Baptists. IV. 


Besides Baptists who are known by that 
name only, at least a dozen denomina- 
tions are distinguished by some additional 
title which indicates why they have sepa- 
rated from other Baptists. Some insist 
that Christians should wash one another’s 
feet. Some require the observance of 
Saturday instead of Sunday as a holy day. 
Some oppose missions and Sunday schools. 
The reasons which separate these bodies 
from one another are sufficient to keep 
them apart from Congregationalists. 

But why should not Regular Baptists, 
as they are called to distinguish them 
from other bodies of that name, and Con- 
gregationalists unite? Baptists are Con- 
gregationalists. Both denominations have 
substantially the same church govern- 
ment, the same doctrinal belief and the 
same freedom in forms of public wor- 
ship. Leaving out the subject of baptism, 
a worshiper in a church of either denom- 
ination, unless he had been otherwise 
informed, could not tell to which it be- 
longed. 

Congregationalists do not believe that 
baptism makes a person a Christian. 
Neither do Baptists. Both believe that 
every person is a Christian who is a dis- 
ciple of Christ and in some measure re- 
produces the life of Christ through the 
power of the Spirit of God dwelling in 
him. The members of each denomination 
recognize those of the other denomination 
as Christians. Congregationalists believe 
that immersion is a form of baptism, as 
are pouring and sprinkling, the latter 
forms having been predominant among 
Christians since the first Christian cen- 
tury. Congregationalists believe that the 
infant children of believing parents are 
included in the covenant of those parents 
with God, and therefore that such parents 
may properly present their children for 
baptism. But Congregationalists do not 
insist on such baptism or belief in it as a 
condition of church membership. They 
claim liberty for themselves on these two 
points connected with baptism and accord 
it to others. 

Baptists hold that immersion is the only 
form of baptism, and that adult Chris- 
tians are the only proper subjects for it. 
They deny liberty to their members on 
these two points, and refuse to joinin the 
Lord’s Supper with Christians who claim 
such liberty. Therefore, while Congrega- 
tionalists welcome Baptists to their fel- 
lowship, Baptists refuse fellowship to 
Congregationalists. This last statement 
applies generally to Baptist churches in 
the United States, but only to a small 
proportion of those in Great Britain. 

Between the two denominations mutual 
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regard and brotherly feeling prevail. 
Congregationalists, while they would wel- 
come closer relations with Baptists, re- 
spect the sincerity of conviction which 
compels them to maintain their exclusive- 
ness. So far as Congregationalists are 
permitted to work with Baptists for the 
common purpose of maintaining Christian 
life in the communities where they dwell 
together and of bringing the world to 
Christ, they do so gladly. One of the 
chief reasons for regretting the barrier 
which separates the two denominations 
arises in communities where both are not 
needed, but where Baptists find it neces- 
sary to maintain churches to which only 
those persons can be admitted who accept 
their views concerning baptism. 





Duty and Destiny 


These are the two key words of Presi- 
dent McKinley’s policy. He has united 
them as the principal theme of his recent 
addresses. He believes thatif as a nation 
we are ready to obey the dictates of en- 
lightened conscience concerning Cuba and 
the Philippines, God will open the way 
for us so to do our duty as to bring honor 
to him, to humanity and to ourselves. 
The President says: ‘‘ Duty determines 
destiny. Destiny which results from duty 
performed may bring anxiety and perils, 
but never failure nor dishonor.” 

No President of the United States has 
ever shown more profound faith in the 
guidance of God, or has given greater at- 
tention to moral considerations and reli- 
gious sentiment in planning public policy, 
than Mr. McKinley. These considera- 
tions are ignored by some able politicians 
and brilliant newspapers. The President’s 
ability and even his character are belit- 
tled by them for the purpose of weaken- 
ing his influence.’ For example, the New 
York Evening Post characterizes him as 
‘‘a man who has been in our politics for 
many years and has attained mature age 
without reaching any eminence or making 
any mark except by fanatical devotion to 
a protective tariff, who was elected to the 
presidency by mere accident, under pre- 
tense of reforming the currency.” Such 
sneers at our nation’s leader and like 
sneers at the principles by which he is 
guided and would have the people obey, 
find frequent expression in quarters where 
we have been wont to look for wisdom. 
But Christians of every name will support 
the President in the principles he avows, 
and will support him so far as he aims to 
shape the policy of government in accord- 
ancetherewith. To refuse to do so would 
be to repudiate our faith in God. 

The President has proved himself to be 
an able as well as a Christian statesman. 
He bas sought to discover and obey the will 
of the people and at the same time to lead 
them to a higher sense of their responsi- 
bilities. We need not heed every rumor of 
his plans, to oppose oradvocate them before 
they are declared. He has had experience 
in politics. He is not likely to attempt 
to execute a policy which the citizens of 
this country would repudiate. He be- 
lieves that in the final issues moral and re- 
ligious forces will prevail in the minds of 
the American people. Sodo we. ‘Duty 
determines destiny.”’ 

Yet what is our duty as a nation toward 
Cuba and the Philippines is still an open 
question. Conscientious and able men 
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oppose one another. At one extreme are 
those who maintain that this nation is 
incompetent because of its structure, his- 
tory and the character of its people to 
assume responsibility for other nations 
which are below itself in their civiliza. 
tion. Such men point to our treatment 
of Negroes, Indians and Chinese as con- 
clusive evidence of our incompetency. A 
local quarrel ina backwoods neighborhood 
between ruffianly whites and Negroes is 
caught up as an argument for abandoning 
the Philippines. We and our country are 
at the mercy of rascals, say these reason- 
ers. Croker and Platt and Quay contro! 
us for their own selfish ends. To attempt 
to give better government to other people 
would only give more power to our bosses. 
Bishop Potter expresses this sentiment in 
Harper's Weekty. He declares that mem- 
bers of Congress, jingo newspaper editors 
and political contractors “have turned 
the glory of our victories into the shame 
of our most criminal incompetency in 
every department of the practical admin- 
istration of agreat army. . . . The ‘impe- 
rial’ idea has for this republic no better 
promise than identical results, only in far 
larger proportion; to the further degrada- 
tion of subject races and to the greater 
dishonor of those who are to rule them.” 
The author of Ecclesiastes in his gloomiest 
hour uttered no worse indictment against 
human nature than this. Has Bishop 
Potter quite overlooked the work of Gen- 
eral Wood at Santiago, the plans of Colonel 
Waring for Havana, to which he sacrificed 
his life, and the heroism of uncounted 
American men and women in the service 
of humanity during the last six months? 
Has he lost faith in his country ? 

At the other extreme are those, whom 
it is not necessary to quote, who maintain 
that wherever our flag has been raised it 
shall forever remain, and that we must 
expand our territory wherever we have 
opportunity. 

As for ourselves, we have not lost faith 
in our nation’s ability for self-govern- 
ment, or in its fitness to help other nations 
which may become dependent on it. We 
would not run recklessly to fight other 
people’s battles. But we would not run 
away when battles were being fought 
which we could make victories for right- 
eousness. Nor would we leave the field 
after battle till we had cared for the 
wounded and secured the fruits of victory. 
Our war with Spain was undertaken pro- 
fessedly in the interests of humanity, to 
relieve the oppressed and helpless. Our 
action and policy, in the position where we 
now find ourselves, must be for the same 
purpose. Senator Hoar, in his speech 
at Worcester last week, stated, we be- 
lieve, the sober conviction of the majority 
of the nation when he quoted the views 
of his colleague, Senator Lodge: ‘He de- 
clares that he will not turn the people of 
the Philippine Islands back to Spain; that 
he will not hold them as a conquered peo- 
ple, at the cannon’s mouth; that he will 
give them a chance to be free; that he 
will give them a chance to govern them- 
selves; that there shall be order in those 
islands instead of anarchy; that they shall 
have peace and the opportunity to decide 
their own fate. Now if this be imperial- 
ism, then, unless I have misunderstood 
the temper of the people of Massachusetts 
and have failed to read her history aright, 
we are all imperialists, ”’ 
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So far duty plainly points. What des- 
tiny is to follow doing that duty is not 
yet clear. Senator Hoar thinks he sees 
further. He says: “‘ We will emancipate 
this maiden; we will make her, if it be 
necessary, @ wedding present and help to 
give heradowry. But we will not make 
her our slave, and certainly we do not 
propose to marry her.” Yet if we are 
ready to do so much for her we shall 
hardly suffer her again to be plundered 
and degraded by oppressors like Spain. 
Perhaps we shall protect her and her 
growing family in a home of her own 
which she could not maintain without our 
aid. But whatever duty calls us to do we 
shall try to do with our might, believing 
that the destiny thus to be created will 
be worthy of this great nation. We 
adopt with confidence the President's 
words, ‘‘ Almighty God has his plans and 
methods for human progress, and not in- 
frequently they are shrouded for the time 
being in impenetrable mystery.” “But 
pursuing duty for duty’s sake is always 
sure and safe and honorable.” 





Kinship 

A man absorbed in successful business 
left home the other day on a journey, 
parting for a week or more from an 
affectionate wife and children, all in their 
usual health. Suddenly, without warning, 
a telegram summoned him back, only in 
time to sit for a brief hour beside the 
body of his wife and to sharein the last 
services which left his home in darkness. 
A young lady three years ago left a house- 
hold of which she was the pride in a 
Western village, and went abroad to com- 
plete her studies. She won honors and 
accepted an offer of a fine position as a 
teacher in an Atlantic seaboard city. She 
returned in time to spend a few weeks at 
home, when her father died, leaving her 
no choice but to recall her acceptance of 
her position and take the cares of the 
household which had lost its head. We 
know a minister with a message and a 
passion to preach it. He is in his early 
prime. Men have listened to him gladly. 
But disease has put on him a hopeless 
embargo of silence. : 

These friends of ours are asking, in 
grief and disappointment, to what service 
they are called away from chosen paths 
that will justify the preparation they have 
made and the work they have done. 
Others, like them, some of them beyond 
the range of our personal acquaintance, 
but who have possessions in us as we have 
in them as belonging to The Congrega- 
tionalist’s household, are asking the same 
questions in like sorrows and perplexities. 
If each could speak to the other the sym- 
pathy he would gladly give, the kinship 
would be felt. May we not realize it by 
asking our Father to give to each the 
light and guidance he craves? We may 
be sure that no door closes which we had 
hoped to enter without the opening of an- 
other door of usefulness into service where 
we are needed. The unseen hand which 
closes the one opens the other, and does 
both with thesamekindness. Thedisciple 
knows of the hour when his Master said, 
“If it be possible, let this cup pass from 
me;” and his heart swells with unspeak- 
able gratitude that the cup did not pass, 
that the Master drank it to the dregs, and 
that because he did this the disciple is re- 
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deemed unto eternallife. If we take inthe 
same spirit the cup pressed to our lips by 
the same hand, then there are certainly 
those who will be grateful to us for service 
rendered to them through our trial, though 
neither we nor they may now know what 
that service is. Is not the Master saying 
to us also, as he did to that other disciple, 
“What I do thou knowest not now, but 
thou shalt know?” 

And we have kinship in suffering and 
service, though separated by space and 
surroundings. For we have the same 
faith and the same aims, and serve the 
same Lord. Even now our trust, our 
courage and our devotion shall show us 
glimpses of how God is using us to do his 
glorious will in those whom he loves and 
whom we shall love when we come to 
know them. The assurance of it will 
comfort us in the shadows of the present. 
These will be somewhat lightened by 
knowing that there is a silent fellowship 
among those who know that the time is 
coming when they shall see of the travail 
of their souls and be satisfied. 





Forgiveness of Others 


Injustice is hard to be borne. This 
explains why forgiveness often, not to 
say usually, is so difficult. Whatever 
injury may have been done to us, we feel 
that we have been treated unjustly. Often 
we are mistaken. Butsoit seems. And 
injustice seems to concern not only our- 
selves but the whole universe. Not to 
resent it seems like disregarding the pub- 
lic good, like being untrue to the great 
principles of righteousness on which the 
welfare of the race is based. Thus we 
exaggerate our own importance and that 
of the injury which we have suffered. 
Indignation distorts the whole situation. 

We are bound to forgive. God has com- 
manded us to do so. The duty may be 
hard but not the less is a duty, and he 
who means to do his duty at all hazards 
will accept the fact. But he who takes a 
higher view sees in forgiveness a privilege. 
The element of considerateness, and even 
affection, comes into the matter. He 
loves others too much to cherish hardness 
towards them. He tries to look at mat- 
ters from their point of view and usually 
finds enlightenment. He thinks also of 
his own frequent need of forgiveness and 
seeks to do as he would be done by. The 
gentler, more gracious spirit finds forgive- 
ness easier. 

Forgiveness brings its own rewards. It 
wins the love of others, substituting it in 
the place of their hostility. It also se- 
cures that inward satisfaction which is 
due to the loyal discharge of duty and 
the hearty yielding to noble, holy motives, 
the sweetest of all recompenses. It en- 
ables us to understand better the divine 
character, the forgiving, long-suffering 
tenderness of our Lord. It expands, 
exalts, purifies and dignifies the whole 
being. 

It is not a sign of weakness but of 
strength. It takes a higher degree and a 
higher quality of character to forgive than 
to persist in an implacable mood. It 
costs a struggle, usually vigorous, often 
severe, and only a strong soul, if any, 
conquers readily. But when we have 
learned the habit of forgiveness, we have 
attained unto much of both the strength 
and grace of Christ himself. 
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Current History 
Spain Refuses to Cede the Philippines 

Spain, as might have been expected, has 
refused to cede to the United States the 
islands of the Philippine archipelago. 
She could do no less and “save her face,” 
to use a technical term well understood 
by diplomatists. It is believed by well- 
informed observers in Madrid, Paris and 
Washington that in due time Spain will 
assent after the commissioners of both 
nations have come to terms as to the pre- 
cise amount of financial remuneration 
which the United States is to render unto 
Spain for debts incurred legitimately or 
“pacifically.” If Spain had found, or was 
likely to find, European support in this 
crisis, or if the best informed and most 
far-sighted Spaniards believed it essential 
to Spanish prosperity that the Philippines 
should be retained, it might not be wise 
to predict a peaceful settlement of this 
issue. But, save the growls of the Ger- 
man press and the snarls of some of the 
French journals, Europe as a whole seems 
content to let the two nations settle the 
issue for themselves, never for the mo- 
ment, however, ceasing to understand the 
profound significance of the intrusion of 
the western republic into the affairs of 
Europe and Asia. Spanish publicists 
frankly admit, when speaking for home 
consumption, that Spain’s true interests 
demand that all efforts to govern colonies 
should -be given up, and the commercial 
classes of Spain look upon further resort 
to arms as suicidal. 

In the United States sentiment as to 
the wisdom of claiming the Philippines is 
far from unanimous, although most citi- 
zens are still of the opinion—and ever will 
be, we are confident—that Spain must 
give them up. Radical differences appear, 
however, when men who agree on this 
point prescribe as to the course to be fol- 
lowed after the Spanish title passes. But 
even those who thus differ will frankly 
admit, or ought to, that our representa- 
tives at Manila, Paris and Washington 
know more about the issue than any equal 
number of private citizens, however intel- 
ligent or patriotic. And we suspect that 
when all the facts which our officials now 
know are made public much of the opposi- 
tion to annexation will fade away. Theory 
will give way to fact. If many of those 
who oppose annexation were younger men, 
or less identified with issues which their 
generation has approached in one way, 
but which must be approached by this 
generation in quite another, they would 
be less virulent in their attacks on the 
Administration and the “ gibbering fools ”’ 
—to quote The Springfield Republican 
—who feel that as outraged humanity 
called us into the war, so regard for hu- 
manity at large must be our chief consid- 
eration in dictating the terms of peace. 
The [Material Prosperity of the Nation 

So far as the argument for national ex- 
pansion rests upon economic grounds it 
has little force with us. Neither cupid- 
ity nor sebf-interest tempt us to stir a 
hand to annex either Cuba or the Philip- 
pines. If we do it it must be with higher 
motives and fully cognizant of the fact 
that it is to be expensive like all other 
tasks of sovial amelioration. Our com- 
mercial prosperity in the future will de- 
pend more on our skill in utilizing the 
forces of nature than on the extent of the 


‘area which we control politically. 
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This is made apparent by the inspection 
of the following facts, just published by 
the Statistical Bureau of the Treasury 
Department: The tide of international 
commerce turned in favor of the United 
States in the centennial year 1876. Prior 
to that date the balance of trade against 
us had been (beginning with 1789) $2,236,- 
405,610. Since that date the balance of 
trade in our favor has been $3,091,440,- 
952. In the eighty-seven years’ operation 
of the Government prior to that date 
there were but sixteen years in which 
the annual balance of trade was in its 
favor. In the twenty-three years since 
that time there have been but three years 
in which the annual balance of trade has 
been against it. In the eighty-seven years 
prior to 1876 the exports amounted to 
$12,309,653,384, an average of $141,000,000 
per annum, while the imports amounted 
to $14,546,994, an average of $167,000,000 
per annum. In the twenty-three years 
since 1876 the exports amounted to $18, 662- 
344,445, an average of $811,000,000 per an- 
num, and the imports amounted to $15,570 
903,493, an average of $677,000,000 per an- 
num. It will thus be seen that in the 


twenty-three years since 1875 our exports A 
have actually been more than fifty per ; 


cent. in excess of those of the entire 


eighty-seven years prior to 1876, and.that Bg'ega- 
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the average annual exportation since 1876 
has been nearly six times as much as the 
average annual exportation prior to that 
time. 

We now stand before the world a cred- 
itor, not adebtor, nation. If Europe were 
to go to war tomorrow we would loan 
gold to London and Paris. As such a 
power it is impossible for us to abstain, 
if we would, from profoundly affecting 
the dynastic history of Europe and Asia, 
and that usually in peaceful ways. 

The New Republic 

On Nov. 1 the republics of Nicaragua, 
Salvador and Honduras ceased to be na- 
tions and became states in a new repub- 
ic—the United States of Central America 
—a nation with a population of about two 
million souls, an area of 110,000 square 
miles, and including the territory through 
which the great inter-oceanic canal prob- 
ably will be built that will wed the At- 
lantic to the Pacific. To all conversant 
with the checkered career of these peo- 
ples since the Spanish yoke was thrown 
off it will be a welcome thought that 
with this more formal and newly de- 
vised form of government a greater de- 
gree of stability may be attained. With 
this new republic our nation, whose Con- 
stitution has served so admirably as a 
model for the new neighbor, is bound to 
have intimate relations as the years go 
by. First in order of importance and in 
point of time will be the discussion of the 
terms on which the Nicaragua canal is to 
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be ceded, built and controlled by the 
United States and Great Britain. For it 
must not be forgotten that unless the 
Clayton-Bulwer treaty is abrogated we 
must share the control of this great high- 
way with Great Britain. 
The German-Tarkish Alliance 

Emperor William I. of Germany, with 
great pomp, consecrated the Church of the 
Redeemer in Jerusalem on Nov.1. Hede- 
clared his stanch belief in the Christian 
faith asitis setforthin Lutheranstandards 
and expressed the earnest hope that the 
church when completed would be the cen- 
ter of a work for Christ which would be 
blessed of God. The edifice, an excellent 
picture of which, taken from the Lu- 
theran, is printed herewith, stands on 
land given to Frederick William of Prus- 
sia in 1869 and is on soil that was formerly 
in the possession of the Knights of St. 
John. In 1871 Emperor William I. began 
to survey the property and 
prepare to build, and the 
task has progressed so far 
as to make it possible to 
dedicate the building, 
though it is far from com- 
pleted. The accompanying 
illustration indicates how 
the building will appear 
when it is finished. 
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Emperor William made the dedicatory 
exercises the occasion for two important 
deliverances, one touching on disarma- 
ment, the other indicating his desire and 
shrewd effort to supplant France as pro- 
tector of Roman Catholics in Turkey. 
Relative to peace he said: 


From Jerusalem came the light in splendor 
from which the German nation became great 
and glorious, and what the Germanic peoples 
have become they became under the banner of 
the cross, the emblem of self-sacrificing char- 
ity. As was done nearly 2,000 years ago, so 
today shall [ ring out the cry, voicing my 
ardent hope to all, ‘‘ Peace on earth! ’’ 


To Pope Leo XIII. he sent the follow- 
ing message, telling of an act calculated 
to placate his Roman Catholic subjects, 
who have criticised his Lutheran retinue 
and his apparent desire to make Protestant 
capital out of his tour, and of a gift which 
will tend to lessen the duminance of 
French influence at the Vatican in mat- 
ters pertaining to the welfare of Catho- 
lics residentin Turkey. The message ran 
thus, and it tells its own story: 


Iam happy to be able to inform your Holi- 
ness that, thanks to the benevolent interven- 
tion of his Majesty the sultan, who has not 
hesitated to give me this proof of his personal 
friendship, I have been able to acquire at 
Jerusalem the abode of the Holy Virgin. I 
decided to place this ground, consecrated by 
so many pious memories, at the disposal of my 
Catholic subjects. It rejoices my heart to be 
able thus to prove how dear to me are the re- 
ligious interests of the Catholics whom divine 
Providence has placed in my care. 
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As to the precise details of the agree- 
ment perfected between the sultan and 
his Christian ally during the past two 
weeks there is no agreement, even in the 
semi-official German press, but that such 
an agreement exists, and that Germany 
is now in the ascendant, where France 
was up to the time of the Crimean war, 
and where Great Britain afterward was 
similarly dominant until a few years ago, 
is now conceded in Europe, and nowhere 
does it create more dissatisfaction thao 
in Russia. Joined as allies in land war- 
fare against any other two Powers in 
Europe, there is little doubt that Ger- 
many and Turkey together would be 
victorious, especially if all that Turkey 
was called upon to do was to defend Turk- 
ish autonomy. And that is the chief 
point to be noted in considering the im- 
port of this new compact. Turkey is 
rehabilitated and given a longer lease of 
life as a European Power. Incidentally, 
to be sure, a covert blow at Russian as- 
pirations has been struck which may re- 
turn to plague Germany later. Of course, 
if Great Britain and Germany have re- 
cently come to an agreement as to their 
future course in Asia and Africa, then 
British interests, that otherwise might 
be imperiled by German ascendancy in 
Asia Minor and Syria, are now reasonably 
secure. 

Britannia Alert and Armed 

Henry Norman, who succeeds Harold 
Frederic as correspondent of the New 
York Times, cables that the scale of 
British expenditure of money and energy 
in preparations for naval combat, during 
the past two weeks, has not been equaled 
since the days of Nelson. This is an ex- 
pert journalist’s way of stating what 
must have been apparent to every depart- 
ment of state in Europe and Asia and 
America. But, while many know this 
fact, few there be that fathom the import 
of it all. Does it mean simply a display 
at an opportune time of British prepared- 
ness for war on short notice? Does it 
mean that Great Britain, cognizant of 
continental intention to interfere with 
Spain and the United States in the settle- 
ment of the Philippine question, is pre- 
paring to reveal to the world the exist- 
ence of a compact which continental Eu- 
rope dreads, namely, an Anglo-American 
alliance? Does it mean that Great Brit- 
ain is about to declare a protectorate 
over Egypt and wishes to overawe France 
and her ally Russia? Does it mean that 
Russia has been detected taking advan- 
tage of the complication with France 
over Fashoda to grab New Chang, a 
Manchurian port in which British trade 
is protected by treaty, and that the lion 
is about to say to the bear: “Retreat! 
Cease your game of grabbing or I will 
spring at you fora grapple to the death” ? 

It is more likely that one of the two 
latter reasons comes nearer being the 
true reason for the extraordinary display 
of national will and latent force which 
Lord Salisbury, with the heartiest ap- 
proval of his political rival, Lord Rose- 
bery, is now making. Convinced that for 
years France has lost no opportunity to 
harass her and lower British prestige, 
John Bull has at last put his foot down, 
and before he takes it up again intends to 
make it clear that Great Britain is not 
effete, nor to be balked in her determina- 
tion to control the Nile Valley and Egypt. 
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The khedive may continue to chafe and 
plot, as he is now doing, and France may 
withdraw Major Marchand from Fashoda, 
as she has at last formally consented to 
do, but if France persists in her demand 
for the Bahr-el-ghazal province then a 
clash is sure to come soon. This is ap- 
parent both from what Lord Salisbury 
did and did not say at the banquet given 
to General Kitchener, the hero of Omdur- 
man and the conqueror of the Khalifa, last 
week. If either France or Russia want 
war now they know how to provoke it. 
Russia, we are confident, will not seek a 
contest now, either to gain profit for her- 
self or to aid an ally. France will not 
seek it if her wisest statesman can pre- 
vent it, even though they deeply resent 
the manner of Britain’s peremptory ulti- 
matum respecting Fashoda. If France 
seeks war it will be, as Henry Norman 
puts it, “to bury domestic feuds under the 
ruins of national defeat.’ 

Affairs Abroad 

The new French ministry has done well 
to declare at the outset its firm intention 
to maintain the constitutionally pre- 
scribed proper subordination of military 
authority and influence to civilian rule. 
We look forward with confidence to the 
execution of this policy under the rule of 
a Protestant civilian minister of war, M. 
Freycinet. No marked change in the 
Dreyfus case can be noted, save increas- 
ing popular recognition that a reopening 
of the case as ordered by the Court of 
Cassation was the only just course or 
politic one. British or American opinion 
to this effect would have little weight 
with the French, but they will not relish 
the outspoken articles by Ignatius Zak- 
rewski, president of the highest Russian 
court of appeal, published in one of the 
Russian reviews, in which he condemns 
in severest terms the flagrant injustice of 
tue trials of Dreyfus and Zola. 

Hon. James Bryce, speaking in Lon- 
don, Lord Aberdeen, speaking at a fare- 
well dinner given to him in Canada, and 
Lord Herschell, speaking at a dinner 
given to him by the Lotus Club of New 
York last week all dwelt upon the grow- 
ing unity of purpose and spirit between 
British and American citizens. Mr. Bryce 
frankly says that he prefers an under- 
standing to a formal alliance, and in this 
he represents the saner elements in both 
countries. It is worth noting that the 
only foreign diplomat invited to the 
brilliant banquet given to General Kitch- 
ener last week in London was Mr. Henry 
White, the veteran attaché of our em- 
bassy, now in charge. 

All the reports from China indicate a 
reversion to the bow-and-arrow style of 
warfare and other reactionary measures 
nkind. Japan had its first party cabinet 
in power from June 28 to Oct. 31. Then 
the cabinet, with Count Okuma at its 
head, fell, owing to differences within the 
cabinet upon the issue of the selection of 
a minister of public education. Endeav- 
oring to secure a premier unidentified 
with parties, the emperor has now in- 
trusted the formation of a cabinet to 
Marquis Yamagata, the brilliant soldier 
who won fame in the Chinese war. The 
veteran financier, Count Matsugata, will 
serve as minister of finance in the new 
cabinet. 


The official statement respecting the recent 
Canadian plebiscite on the question of federal 
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prohibition of the liquor traffic gives the ma- 
jority in favor of prohibition as 13,884, the 
total prohibition vote of the Dominion being 
only twenty-three per cent. of the total elec- 
torate. 





NOTES 


By Presidential proclamation valuable land 
along the harbor front at Honolulu has been 
pre-empted for national uses. 


Six clergymen, Protestant, Roman Catholic 
and Jewish, and the head of the university 
settlement, all workers among the poor on the 
East Side of lower New York city, unite to 
testify that vice is rampant there now under 
the Tammany régime, and that it flourishes in 
open daylight. 

The fire in the Capitol at Washington last 
Sunday was deplorable in its ravages, ruining 
as it did much of the valuable law library used 
by the Supreme Court judges and practitioners 
at the bar, damaging the statues of the past 
great judges of the court which adorned the 
court chamber, and seriously wrecking a por- 
tion of the fabric of the Capitol itself. 

By the death of Hon. David A. Wells of 
Norwich, Ct., an expert statistician and stu- 
dent of taxation passes away, whose personal 
influence probably has had more to do in shap- 
ing Federal legislation on the subject of reve- 
nue during the past generation than any other 
disinterested citizen in the country. And yet 
after this is said, it must be added with shame 
and humiliation that neither Federal or State 
legislators ever paid that full deference to his 
opinions which his standing as a profound 
student of the subject should have commanded. 


United States Commmissioner of Labor 
Wright has just sent tothe printer the “copy” 
of the department’s report on its investigation 
of the effect of the introduction of machinery 
on the cost of production and the wages of 
operatives. The report, while it is without 
conclusions and summaries, will be of great 
value to the student of economics and the 
legislator. Judging from the preliminary ab- 
stracts, it seems to be clear that with an abnor- 
mal decrease in the expense of manufacture 
there has gone a corresponding increase in 
demand for operatives, and an actual, if not 
nominal, increase of wage owing to the low- 
ered price of the manufactured product. 


Reports from Kiao-Chow, Germany’s foot- 
hold in China, indicate that the German of- 
ficials are making a fetich there, as in Berlin, 
of ‘“‘system.”’ They are trying to reproduce 
Berlin espionage of the natives, of the hotel 
keepers and of travelers. Already the clash 
has come. Let us in dealing with the Porto 
Ricans and Cubans be more sensible and rec- 
ognize as fully as is possible with safety the 
differing racial and social ideals of the Afri- 
can and Latin peoples whom we must control. 
Unless this is done there will be constant 
friction, misunderstanding and possibly re- 
volt. In this work our safest course is to 
strike the happy medium between British 
sternness and aloofness and Russian compli- 
ance and complaisance in dealing with alien 


peoples. 

The correspondent of the New York Sun at 
Manila says that when the American officials 
took over the books of the treasury there they 
found indisputable evidence that when Gen- 
eral Weyler left his post as captain-general 
of the Philippines he took with him 2,500,000- 
pesos stolen from the treasury. The same 
correspondent’s description of the result of 
the investigation of the prisons of Manila, 
and of the revelations of the venality and cow- 
ardice of the priests and Spanish officials is 
enough to make any American who loves 
liberty and honesty rejoice that the stars and 
stripes now wave over Manila and hope that 
they will never cease to wave there. Such 
facts as are revealed in this letter, contrasted 
with the spirit of General Wood’s proclama- 
tion to the citizens of Santiago province in 
Cuba last week, somehow or other make one 
believe that it would be cowardly recreancy 
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to duty for the United States to refuse to as- 
sume the burdens that the war has brought, 
be they ever so great. 





In Brief 


Now is the Indian summer of our content. 


Is it going to be President John H. Barrows 
of Oberlin? 





Next week Christians throughout the world 
will pray for young men. 





Many men in the pews are longing to see 
in their clergy what Ian Maclaren describes 
as “the almost lost grace of unction.” 


Many a citizen of the republic just now is 
minded to take as his watchword the inscrip- 
tion on Montaigne’s coat of-arms, “I do not 
know; I have not sufficient information.” 


A Worcester pastor read to his young men 
De. Jefferson’s Quiet Talk, printed last week. 
We trust it will aid them in carrying into 
practice the thought of the article Inspiring 
the Minister. 





Christians in Korea display white banners 
from their homes on the Lord’s Day. : Some 
sign is becoming necessary in order to dis- 
tinguish on Sunday the homes in this country 
whieh profess to be Christian. 


That church for which we expressed sym- 
pathy the other day for having to hear so 
many different candidates on successive Sun- 
days is making progress. It has sifted thirteen 
down to five. Courage, brethren. The morn- 
ing bréaketh. 


Rev. Peter MacQueen, the war correspond- 
ent of The Congregationalist, is proving to be 
as successful a lecturer as he was letter writer. 
His graphic story of what he saw and heard is 
interesting all classes of hearers. We expect 
to publish one or two more articles by him. 


Our current quarterly hand-book consists of 
a reprint of President Bradley’s convincing 
article in last week’s issue, Why Give to Col- 
leges? Put it into the hands of your well-to-do 
neighbor, who may want to invest in some- 
thing more durable than stocks and real 
estate. 








A leading feature of our Thanksgiving issue 
next week will be a brief series of articles oa 
what different sections of the country have 
to be thankful for this year. Rev. A. EK. Win- 
ship will speak for the East, Rev. F. E. Jen- 
kins for the South and President W. S. Slocum 
for the West. 





Rev. P. T. Forsyth, the author of this week’s 
article in the series on Restatements of Chris- 
tian Faith, is one of the ablest of the younger 
Congregational ministers in England. He is 
pastor of the Congregational church in Cam- 
bridge and has much influence in the univer- 
sity. Itis expected that he will take part in 
the International Council in Boston next Sep- 
tember. 


English Congregational ministers and 
churches are as much perplexed as those on 
this side of the ocean concerning the problem 
of unemployed ministers and changing pas- 
torates. A national organization of pastors is 
to prepare a scheme for a Board of Introduc- 
tion and Consultation. Dr. Rice of the Mas- 
sachusetts Board could tell them of its suc- 
cessful work in this State. 

The sympathy of many will go out to Dr. 
George Leon Walker, just bereaved of his wife, 
who has been 80 thoroughly identified with 
his life and work in Hartford. Coming at a 
time when his own physical condition de- 
mands constant attention from others, the 
blow is doubly hard. It is cheering, how- 
ever, to learn from his son that he is bearing 
the stroke with a remarkable degree of cour- 
age and Christian faith. 
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Some of the occasional inconsistencies be- 
tween the ideal and the actual in the attitude 
and practice of the modern church were 
brought out at last week’s meeting of the In- 
stitutional Church League at Worcester. Rev. 
Floyd Tomkins of Providence cited the case of 
a church over the entrance to which, in large 
letters, was the inscription, ‘‘ I am the door of 
the sheep.” Below it was a placard saying, 
“Go around to the other door.” 


The prizes we offer this week for the best 
answers to the question, What good comes 
from attending religious conventions? ought 
to bring in some valuable suggestions. Mr. 
Moody says a good thought is worth a journey 
of a thousand miles. He once offered a prize 
for the best thought sent him in a month. This 
drew the prize: ‘‘Men grumble because God 
put thorns on roses. Would it not be better to 
thank God that he put roses on thorns? ”’ 





The distinctive adornment on the front of 
the new Congregational House is the series of 
four historic tablets which set forth four mo- 
mentous scenes in the life of the first genera- 
tion of colonists. We have reproduced on our 
cover all but one of these tablets and the 
fourth will appear shortly. But in order that 
any who wish may possess, at the reasonable 
price of twenty-five cents, postpaid, handsome 
proof impressions, we have issued them on 
heavy-coated paper, accompanied by an arti- 
cle describing them. ‘Together they make an 
attractive souvenir, which any man with Pil- 
grim blood in his veins may be glad to have 
upon his center table. 





Two sister denominations suffered severe 
loss by death last week. Rev. Dr. S. W. 
Duncan, foreign secretary of the Baptist 
Missionary Union, died in Brookline, Sunday, 
Oct. 30. He had been on his way round the 
world in the interest of missions, but was 
obliged by illness to return before the journey 
was completed. Rev. Dr. S. A. Matchmore 
died in Philadelphia on the same day. He 
had been forty years in the ministry, and 
editor and proprietor of the Presbyterian for 
the last twenty-five years. He was moderator 
of the General Assembly in 1894. Rev. Dr. 
H. L. Wayland died at Philadelphia, Nov. 7, 
aged sixty-eight years. As editor of the Na- 
tional Baptist and, since it was discontin- 
ued, of the Ezaminer, he was one of the 
most widely known religious journalists. 





Though the war was practically ended weeks 
ago, tidings come almost daily of loss of life, 
or, what perhaps is worse, wrecked constitu- 
tions. In'this heritage of sorrow our Congre- 
gational ministry has its full share. Tidings 
have just reached us of the death, in Ponce, 
Oct. 26, of the son of Dr. J. G. Davenport of 
Waterbury, Ct., a youth of peculiar promise; 
and of the burial at Tampa of the son of Rev. 
C. H. Gleason of Colebrook, N. H., who had 
served in the ambulance corps. The son of 
Rev. W. G. Puddefoot came home with health 
seriously impaired, while Dr. F. E. Emrich’s 
boy, of South Framingham, has not escaped 
unscathed, though it is hoped that his illness 
is only temporary. Many other names un- 
known to us belong on the roll of honor com- 
prising those who in this struggle have sacri- 
ficed life or health for humanity. 


That is a remarkable instance of apparently 
direct answer to prayer for physical recovery 
which Mrs. Rebecca Harding Davis sets forth 
in her article this week. By correspondence 
with the Woman’s Foreign Missionary So- 
ciety of the Methodist Church, whose head- 
quarters are in New York, we have endeay- 
ored thoroughly to authenticate all the facts 
stated. One of-the officials writes us: “ This 
message has come to us from India, ‘ As far 
as visible effects are concerned, this woman 
is cured, though the seeds of the disease are 
probably in her system.’”’ Believers in God 
ought not to be surprised that he can and 
does raise the sick to health, even though we 
may have no warrant to expect that the prayer 
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of faith will always produce this result. Nor 
is this instance any warrant for faith without 
works, for the patient sought the advice and 
help of competent physicians. 





Best Answers 


Desiring to draw forth from the rank and 
file of our readers more comment on matters 
of vital and genera) interest, we intend to 
propose questions from time to time to which 
we hope there will be many replies. To in- 
augurate this closer personal relation with 
our constituency we call for answers to this 
question: 

WHAT GOOD COMES FROM ATTEND- 
ING RELIGIOUS CONVENTIONS 

As the replies come in those which in the 
judgment of the editors merit publication will 
be printed in our columns under the initials 
of the writers or any nom de plume which 
each may select. 

These printed replies will be submitted to 
some person outside our own editorial staff, 
who will select the best two replies, to the 
authors of which we shall be glad, by way 
of recognition, to send $5 and $2, respectively. 

Rey. W. E. Barton, D. D., has consented to 
act as judge in this contest. 

CONDITIONS 


1. Replies must not exceed 200 words. 
2. Replies must reach us before Dee. 1. 
3. No anonymous replies will be considered. 


If the recipients of the awards prefer we 
will send to the one to whom the second 
award is made, instead of $2, the Century 
Portfolio of One Hundred Portraits, issued 
last year at $7. And if the one to whom the 
first award is made prefers, he can have the 
Portfolio and $3 in cash. 

Address all replies to Best Answers, The 
Congregationalist. 


Friends of the Open Church 


BY H. A. B. 


Measured by the size of its fifth annual con- 
vention at Worcester last week, the Open and 
Institutional Church League is not a partic- 
ularly consequential body. Butasa waymark 
in the history of a movement which has at- 
tracted considerable attention during the past 
few years it repays study. Though small, it 
represented an interest confined to no one de- 
nomination or no single type of Christian 
workers. Congregationalists, Baptists, Epis- 
copalians, Methodists, Universalists and mem- 
bers of the Dutch Reformed communion par- 
ticipated in the proceedings. If denomina- 
tions be compared and evidence taken from 
the country at large, it would probably be 
found that Episcopalians and Baptists are 
fully abreast of their brethren of other names 
in devotion to the kind of work for which the 
league stands. Laymen of the business stand- 
ing of William E. Dodge, Episcopal rectors 
like Floyd Tomkins of Grace Church, Provi- 
dence, a St. John in temper, and Dr. Hege- 
man, who, though rector of a fashionable up- 
town church in New York, has lived six 
months at a time in the heart of the slums, 
Baptists like Leighton Williams, who, with 
his family, is now living in a settlement, and 
Everett Burr of Ruggles Street in Boston, 
Methodists like Dr. North, the keen, aggres- 
sive general of Methodist church extension in 
New York city—all these pleaded at Worces- 
ter for a larger devotion on the part of the 
chureh to the work of soul saving and of so- 
ciety saving. 

Our Congregational brethren identified with 
this movement were not quite so much in evi- 
dence at this meeting, but were nevertheless 
creditably represented, first of all, by the pas- 
tor of the entertaining church, the Pilgrim, 
Rev. Alexander Lewis, who has developed 
carefully the institutional forces originated in 
large measure by Mr. Southgate, whose splen- 
did plant might almost arouse the Christian 
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envy of less favored pastors. The conven- 
tion, by the way, had an opportunity between 
the sessions to view the interesting activities 
of the gymnasium and sewing classes con. 
nected with the Pilgrim Church. Other Con- 
gregationalists present were Dr. Dickinson of 
Berkeley Temple, Rev. J. J. Spencer, who 
detailed the remarkable expansion of his 
church in North Brookfield along institutiona| 
lines, and Rev. W. L. Phillips of New Haven, 
who set forth the relation of the church in 
well-to-do sections with the destitute districts. 
A few local clergymen dropped in at one or 
two of the sessions, and there was a pleasant 
gathering around well-spread tables on Thurs- 
day evening. 

The distinctive note in the sessions was not 
so much institutionalism as federation. What 
Kev. Walter Laidlaw, tae statistical genius 
inspiring and controlling the religious canvass 
of certain assembly districts in New York 
city, said was an impressive revelation, not 
only of existing needs but of the tremendous 
advantage accruing from combination be- 
tween all Protestants in the work of evangel- 
izing and lifting our cities. Inquiries fur in- 
formation have come to the leaders of this 
federative movement from no less than sixty 
cities and towns throughout the country, and 
the results already achieved in New York are 
sufficient to justify the prediction that the 
co-operative idea will take root in many places 
during the next few years and bear much 
fruit. 

Just how much progress a convention like 
this registers is not easy to state. We doubt 
if the wisest leaders in this movement have 
ever expected that our churches generally 
would in time institutionalize themselves by 
undertaking a wide variety of ministrations 
to the community in social and educational 
forms. But it cannot be doubted that the in- 
direct influence of the league has been large 
in inducing churches here and there to ask 
**just what new and good thing can we do for 
our community.’’ For instamee, Dr. Sanford, 
the secretary, in his report said that as many 
as a hundred churches in New York city were 
more or less institutional in that they support 
something besides the ordinary services of the 
sanctuary, and reach out to the less favored 
classes through some such agency as a kinder- 
garten or a sewing school. If the league has 
ever been disposed to insist on one method, 
or to magnify the social at the expense of the 
spiritual, it will not err again, provided, fol- 
lowing the counsel which one of its most loyal 
supporters, Dean Hodges, gave it at Worcester, 
it maintains atrue perspective and lays down 
the fixed principle that the life within a given 
church must first of all become genuinely 
social and express itself righteously before it 
undertake any large and varied work for the 
community. 

At any rate, what the ardent and devoted 
founders and promoters of this league—many 
of whom are laboring in most discouraging 
fields—are doing individually and collectively 
may well be kept in view for criticism, when 
it deserves it, and for commendation when 
that is merited. Surely what Kelsey is doing 
in Hartford, and Scudder in Jersey City, and 
Mills in Cleveland, and a dozen other men 
over the land who are seeking to lead their 
churches out into new paths of service, are 
notable and cheering signs in the Christian 
outlook of the closing century. These men 
will learn and unlearn much as they go on 
with their self-denying labors. They will dis- 
criminate more clearly between what the 
church, in the providence of God, is called 
upon to do in these strenuous days and what it 
may more suitably leave to other agencies. 
But in so far as the league represents a pur- 
pose to make the Church of Christ attractive 
to all of God’s children, to break down the 
barriers of caste and to infuse the leaven of 
righteousness into the entire life of a com- 
munity, it will enlist the sympathy of all who 
are willing to admit that the church is not yet 
what Christ wants it to be. 
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The direct business of faith is neither 
with the past nor with the future; it is 
with the present. Living faith means, in 
the first place, faith in a living God and a 
living Christ. The object of faith is not 
immortality; it is not even redemption. 
It is the immortal, redeeming God. Itis 
Jesus Christ, the same yesterday, today 
and forever. Faith has one relation to this 
personal Present. Then it has a relation 
to the past, because the living God has 
come in an historic revelation. And it is 
only in the third place that it has a rela- 
tion to the future. Our future may bea 
matter of faith, but it is not the object of 
our faith — which is God in Christ recon- 
ciling the world unto himself. 

There is another caution that should be 
observed on this subject. - The Christian 
doctrine of the future life is not matter 
of direct and explicit revelation. Itisa 
corollary of direct revelation. Let us 
hold fast to the luminous principle, how- 
ever revolutionary, that revelation is not 
in the first instance a doctrine, or even a 
fact, 80 much as a person and his act; and 
we shall be preserved from much anxiety 
and much that throws our Christian 
creed out of perspective. So far at least 
as detail concerning the future life goes, 
almost every other religion is more ex- 
plicit than Christianity; and some would 
drag it to their level. The want of insight 
is made good by foresight, and details of 
time and space squeeze out soul and leave 
no room for faith. Prophecies become 
programs, commentators become calcula- 
tors, history becomes the filling in of a 
huge puzzle. And in the medixval degen- 
erations of Christianity there is an abun- 
dance of such detail which startles a mind 
reared on the New Testament reserve; 
and we do not know whether to marvel 
more at the irreverence of the material- 
ism or the cruelty of it. Its futility has 
often been felt. Every effort to particu- 
larize the terror destroys the solemnity 
and therefore the moral effect. The hell- 
fire preacher becomes first a sensation, 
then a derelict, then grotesque: There is 
not enough of judgment preached; but 
there bas been too much of the pictorial 
and remote and too little of the truly 
awful as revealed in His agony on whom 
the sin of the world was laid. It is a 
worse hell to realize what our sin cost 
him than to feel what it brings us. It is 
never the great ages of faith that are 
most curious or particular about the 
scheme of the life to come. The engross- 
ing and enduring object of faith is love 
and its righteousness and its judgment in 
the cross. All else may pass and vanish. 
Prophecies, tongues and knowledge fail; 
but this abides: forever solemn and for- 
ever sure. 

One caution more. We should distin- 
guish more than we popularly do between 
faith and imagination in the Bible treat- 
ment of the future. The revelation of 
faith comes to us, among its divers man- 
ners, clothed sometimes in the gorgeous 


raiment of poetic or historic imagination. 


*The fourth in the series Restatements of Chris- 
tian Truth. Another article on The Bible is to 
follow. 
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The Future Life in the Light of the Gospel 


By Rev. P. T. Forsytu, CAMBRIDGE, ENG. 


It did so in the prophets; it did so espe- 
cially in Apocalypse, when the prophetic 
inspiration rose in pictures as it sank in 
power. And no small partof faith’s art 
and tact today is the faculty to discrimi- 
nate between the passing picture and the 
eternal truth, between the drapery due to 
the genius or the age and the imperishable 
reality beneath. Faith dwells much and 
learns much in the Interpreter’s House. 
And the present age, in the providence of 
God, deserves that name more than any 
in which faith has ever lived. 

One thing we may be sure of. No in- 
formation about the future can produce 
faith. Faith is the answer to what God 
has done and is doing; it is not our re- 
sponse to his proposals or proceedings in 
the future. Hence the futility of Spirit- 
ualistic phenomena as the basis of a re- 
ligion. They do not belong to the nature 
of revelation. To faith, in the proper 
sense of the word, they are simply irrel- 
evant. Ghost worship or ghostly proof is 
a stage which spiritual and historic faith 
has long outgrown. If there be no reve. 
lation in history, there is none in a ghost. 
If they believe not Moses and the prophets, 
neither will they believe if one rose from 
the dead. Accordingly we have in the 
New Testament no authoritative pro- 
grams either of future history or of the 
future life. Detailis denied us. Formis 
refused; as it is refused us of the features 
of the historic Christ himself, whose soul 
is our other world. Richard Baxter is no 
mean authority in his Saints’ Everlasting 
Rest, and this is his frame of faith: 

My knowledge of that life is small, 
The eye of faith is dim; 


But ’tis enough that Christ knows all, 
And I shall be with him. 


Christ is the Christian’s immortality. 
His redemption is its warrant. But it is 
a remarkable symptom of our time that, 
while the interest of the church is increas- 
ingly centered in redemption as the key of 
all else, the interest of the age to which 
redemption is a mere piece of theology is 
passionately focused upon the question of 
immortality. Tennyson’s biography only 
makes more clear what his poetry showed 
—how central this question was for his 
faith, how detached from redemption and 
how unevangelical, therefore, its basis was. 
He was the poet of immortality, not, like 
Milton, the poet of redemption. He does 
not touch the true nerve of Christianity, 
therefore, nor the true note of the sub 
lime, nor the true secret of our future. 
And he is, therefore, very welcome to the 
scientific mind with its mystic hauntings, 
its spiritual timidity, its moral inexperi- 
ence and its want of positive historic base. 

We need not, therefore, be surprised at 
the reserve of the New Testament on this 
subject. We need not be bewildered by 
its indefiniteness, nor startled even if we 
find in it a conflict of views when they 
are definite. With Christ’s person as the 
grace of God, and Christ’s work as the 
redemption, and with the earnest and wit- 
ness of the Spirit, we have a certainty 
which gives us peace and leisure of soul 
to deal with the difficulties of the New 
Testament teaching on this matter in the 
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true, calm, Christian way. And the difii- 
culties are very great. Some of the genu- 
ine teaching is poetic in style or obscure 
as to particulars; some may have been 
deflected or adorned, misunderstood or 
colored, in the first transmission; some, 
like St. Paul’s, is fluid and seems to vary 
at different stages of his spiritual experi- 
ence. He passed from the Judaic and Apoc- 
alyptic views of Thessalonians to the more 
mystic and majestic views of Corinthians. 
And itis not certain that between First and 
Second Corinthians he did not undergo 
modifications in his mode of conceiving 
the reality of the future life with Christ. 
It is not certain if his view of the inter- 
mediate state was not at one time a sleep, 
at another a being with Christ. Again 
we are confronted by the two resurrec- 
tions of the Apocalypse and the one which 
was known to St. Paul. How is the resur- 
rection of all related to the resurrection 
of believers only ? 

The whole of the new treatment of the 
parousia, again, necessitates a fresh study 
of traditional views on the subject of the 
future. Whether the question raised is 
the immortality of the soul, or whether it 
be the destiny of the wicked, we are pass- 
ing into a new epoch of Scriptural inter- 
pretation. Wecan never again apply the 
views or the imagery of the Apocalypse to 
the post-mortem future of the individual 
soul. And just as little can we interpret 
the teaching of Christ by the tender light 
of our dearest human affections, and dog- 
matize about the final restoration of all 
men to the bosom of the Father. We are 
under no compulsion to retain every fea- 
ture of even the apostolic views of the 
last things as belonging to the permanent 
substance of Christian doctrine—unless, 
indeed, we cling to a theory of Scriptural, 
or even apostolic, infallibility, which sim- 
ply breaks down upon the facts of the 
case. 

But in the vital marrow of the Christian 
doctrine we must include points like these: 

1. The reality of the future life. And 
by reality we mean its personality, as that 
response in a living person which is the 
only condition of sharing in the life of a 
personal God who in a living and immor- 
tal person has redeemed us. We must in 
the Christian name renounce such treat- 
ment of Christian truth as that by which 
a refined idealism resolves personality into 
abstract principles and posthumous influ- 
ences. God is by the idealist Judaism of 
today, for instance, reduced to the unity 
of the world process, and the Messiah to 
the principle of indefinite human progress. 
To enter en these lines is to empty both 
Christ, the gospel and the soul of reality, 
and to reduce the future to a desert. For 
there cannot even be ideas if there be 
none to think them, nor dreams if there 
be none to sleep. 

2. This farther involves, as the condi- 
tion of personality, corporeality—some 
bodily form. Whether it be material or 
not need not be discussed, but a person- 
ality without a distinctive form is incon- 
ceivable. A body must be prepared for 
it. ‘The form abides, the function never 
dies.” The soul shrinks from being found 
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naked. Its real desire is not to be un- 
clothed, but clothed upon; not to be pure 
spirit, but spirit concrete, effective and 
complete. The spirit demands an organ- 
ism if itis to retain any individuality at 
all. It demands it not as a limit but as a 
support, and not for isolation, but as a 
means of expression and intercourse with 
other souls. This seems involved in the 
Christian doctrine of the resurrection of 
the body. What that doctrine mostly 
suffers from is a confusion with the 
resurrection of the flesh. That is not 
taught. The continuity is not material 
but formal. We sow not that which shall 
be. And it is scientifically impossible. 
We can satisfy the requirements of faith 
without flying in the face of science, and 
we are bound to do so whenever possible 
just because we refuse to science the last 
word on such themes. 
Eternal form shall sti!l divide 
The eternal soul from all beside. 

8. We must believe in the ethicality of 
the spiritual, and therefore of the future, 
life. Christianity knows nothing of a 
spiritual life that is not ethical and that 
does not command us to be moral here. 
It reacts from a mysticism which is 
either formless or unmoral in its nature. 
The future life is for the Christian faith 
saturated with the idea of judgment. 
Whether it be associated or not with 
anything in the nature of a final and 
universal assize, it- is in its very na- 
ture judgment. It is conditioned en- 
tirely by the great act of redemption 
and the relation of our conscience to 
it, which was at the same time the 
great act of judgment upon mankind. 
If we expel the idea of judgment from 
the death of Christ, if we treat it merely 
as a sacrifice whose effect belongs to the 
region of moral xsthetics, if we fail to 
see in it the condemnation of the world 
as well as its redemption, then, to the 
same extent, we morally impoverish the 
idea of the future life, to which the work 
and person of Christ forms the only con- 
dition, as it is the only key. 

4. Allusion has just been made to the 
idea of a last assize. Here again we must 
distinguish rhetoric from reality and faith 
from fantasy. The Apocalyptic imagery 
of the situation may be neither here nor 
there, but all Scripture teaching and all 
historic righteousness, and especially the 
typical judgment of the cross, point to 
the method of judgment by crisis. It is 
a law of historical progress that the con- 
summation of the best is effected by the 
silting up, as it were, of the worst and 
the clearing of the sky bya storm. The 
prosperity of the wicked is the prelude of 
their destruction; the empire of ungodli- 
ness is a sublime irony; He that sits in 
the heavens laughs; its power is the 
prophet of its doom; the armies of the 
Unseen march parallel with the forces of 
evil, and they march faster and they are 
first to arrive in the valley of decision, 
where they intrench themselves on the 
hights in sublime ambush, and at the 
divine word they descend upon the spir- 
itual stupidity of the shrewdly wicked 
like a flood and sweep all away. That is 
judgment by crisis; the powers delay but 
do not forget. Evil fills its cup and does 


its utmost. The man of sin is revealed; 
then the day of the Lord descends and 
reveals him farther as the son of per. 
dition. 
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So that it is not enough to speak gen- 
erally of a retribution, nor to say that 
the course of history is the sole process 
of judgment. That is not enough for the 
Christian sense of history or of divine 
method, and especially, as I say, with all 
our faith centered on the crisis of the 
cross. History is a series of Armaged- 
dons. But we need the idea of a final 
and absolute judgment, a crisis of all 
the crises, a judgment upon all the judg- 
ments, a consummation of all the deci- 
sive junctures of history and the soul. 
We need it to reveal each man’s personal 
worth, to secure him in a state transcend- 
ing his long struggle, and to release the 
whole communion of saints from the hos- 
tile, the untoward and the dim. 

5. And as to the finality of the new life 
the most we can say is that salvation is 
not absolutely and unmistakably ex- 
cluded. I mean the salvation of those 
who have heard and rejected the gospel 
here; for nobody now supposes the doom 
of the unevangelized to be final. But as 
to the impenitent the general teaching of 
both the Bible and the gospel which in- 
terprets the Bible is against them. The 
door is shut. We cannot, indeed, say it is 
locked. Still less can we say that God 
has thrown away the key where even he 
can never findit. But the larger hope is 
certainly not a faith to live by. This life 
is certainly final so far as the next won 
is concerned. But there are hints, the 
barest hints, of a possible third, when 
Christ shall have delivered up the king- 
dom to the Father, and when sin and woe 
shall have ceased; but whether by the ex- 
tinction of the sin alone or also by the 
extinction of the sinner we cannot say. 
The one thing sure to be completed is the 
kingdom; the one thing in daily peril is 
our part in it, except by faith Christ does 
not in his teaching adjust the future of 
the kingdom in any explicit and final way 
to the ultimate condition of the whole 
race in its individuals. There is an indi 
vidualism of consciousness and of sym- 
pathy in modern times which is not met 
by the explicit consciousness of the New 
Testament. We are in the dark still how 
far the consummation of history and of 
redemption necessitates the perfecting of 
every soul that ever breathed. 

6. We are not judged by the law but by 
the gospel. Those that are without law 
are judged without law. If they are 
without it in the sense of being below it 
they are judged by such light as they had, 
by the light of nature. If they are with- 
out it in the sense of being above it, in the 
sense of having the gospel, by that light 
also they are judged. We shall stand be- 
fore the judgment seat of Christ, not of 
Moses. It is the same cross which saves 
that judges. The worst condemnation is 
the abuse of salvation. Judgment begins 
at the house of God. Contempt of grace 
is more fatal to the soul than breach of 
law. The judge of the world is Christ, the 
crucified. This is the condemnation, that 
his light came into the world and men 
loved darkness rather than light. We 
stand or fali by our treatment of Christ’s 
cross and our relation to it. Social life 
may depend on morals, on conduct, but 
that again depends on the soul’s life, and 
the soul’s life depends on the cross. Do 
not think of the gospel chiefly as a means 
of escape from judgment. It is itself the 
great judgment on human sin. It was 
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the judgment on sin that fell on Christ. 
Judgment fell on Christ and it broke him, 
but on whom Christ and his juigment 
shall fall it shall grind him to powder. 
For judgment is he come into the world. 
The chief weakness of the gospel today is 
that it has become severed from the idea 
of judgment and treated as the arrest of 
judgment instead of its consummation; a 
means of escape instead of a vindication 
ef all that is holy, just and good. Salva- 
tion is not escape but obedience; and the 
obedience of faith is not less serious than 
the obedience of law, but more. Love has 
more interest in justice than even law 
has. And salvation comes by the way of 
judgment not by its neglect. 

7. Finally let it be emphasized that the 
future life is a matter of faith and not of 
knowledge. Our certainty. is a gospel 
certainty, not ascientific. Itisa religious 
and not a philosophic truth. The last 
word on it is to be spoken by the gospel. 
I do not say by the Bible, because that is 
ambiguous. Life and immortality were 
brought to light not by the Bible but by 
the gospel, which brought the Bible itself 
to light. The Messiahship of Christ him- 
self, on which all rests, is not based upon 
explicit statements or categorical teach- 
ing even by himself. This secret of the 
Lord is with them that read aright the 
Christ himself behind his teaching, as 
God’s living grace, and living redemption, 
and living revelation. And there may 
dawn ona holier church and a truer fellow- 
ship of redemption the knowledge which 
in our distraught state is deniedas yet even 
to the holiest individuals, who without the 
sacred community cannot be made per- 
fect. Why, in a seuse the Lord himself 
is straitened and hampered until we all 
come in the unity of the faith and of the 
knowledge of the Son of God unto a per- 
fect man, unto the adult measure of the 
fullness of Christ. 


Truth Once More Stranger than 
Fiction 
BY REBECCA HARDING DAVIS 

Recently there have come to my knowl- 
edge certain remarkable facts ina woman’s 
life worthy consideration by every-earnest 
Christian. I will state them here briefly 
without comment. The case is not one 
in which any attempt at pathos or argu- 
ment would be fitting. . 

In 1884 Mary ——, a successful teacher 
in southern Ohio, felt that she was called 
to the work of foreign missions, She was 
sent by the Methodist Church to Cawn- 
pore in India. She was a weman, I have 
been told, of great womanly charm, gentle, 
sincere, cheerful, noted for a certain pecul- 
iar purity and delicacy both in her thoughts 
and person. 

After six years of work her health sud- 
denly failed, and she came home for a 
year’s rest. Her mother was still living, 
and the old happy home of.her childhood 
was ready to receive her. Her symptoms, 
however, puzzled the physicians. One day, 
while alone, she perceived on her skin a 
curious, small, white scale overaswelling. 
Without a word to her family she went to 
Cincinnati and consulted eminent physi- 
cians there. They all agreed that she had - 
contracted leprosy. She went to a special- 
ist in New York who had had a large ex- 
perience in the disease. He confirmed 
their decision. 
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The girl went home to make ready to 
depart forever. She kept her dread secret. 
She toid her mother and sisters that she 
must return to India and take up her 
work at once. During the few remaining 
days she treated them with well-acted in- 
difference, not suffering them to come 
near her or caress her, knowing how con- 
tagious was the disease. Even at part- 
ing, when her old mother would have 
kissed her, she turned away with a cold 
neglect which seemed brutal to the look- 
ers-on. 

“Why do you go?” her mother cried. 
«‘(;od does not call you to leave me! In- 
deed, Mary, you are not well.” 

But Mary went without a word. Only 
she knew what she left behind forever 
and to what she was going. 

There was one gleam of hope. The New 
York physician sent her to an eminent 
doctor in London, a specialist in Eastern 
diseases. He examined her carefully and 
pronounced the disease to be Asiatic lep- 
rosy of the most malignant type. When 
she offered him his fee, he turned away 
with tears in his eyes, saying, “‘ Madam, of 
what do you think Iam made?” Know- 
ing how contagious was this form of the 
disease, he hastened her on her way. 

Let any woman try to understand what 
that long journey was to this girl. She 
was forever shut off from her kind. 
Human beings accursed as she was were 
bidden to ery out, “‘ Unclean !”’ if any one 
approached them. To the end of her life 
she was set apart from friends or love. 
She had not even her mother’s kiss upon 
her lips. And at theend waited the death 
niost brutal and horrible known to man. 
And she such a dainty, loving woman ! 

But she made the journey with her 
awful secret, quiet, even cheerful. <A 
physician who saw her on her way, a man 
who believed in no religion, said, gravely, 
“That woman has something about which 
i know nothing.” 

The sect in which she had worked has 
a station in the Himalayas at Pithaagarh, 
and about two miles distant the Scotch 
Presbyterians have an asylum for lepers. 
She went to this house and began her 
work among them. There are sixty 
patients in the house and over 400 in the 
neighborhood. : 

Now here is the singular fact in the 
case. Mary —— had many kinsfolk 
and friends among the class of Christians 
who believe that Christ hears prayer now 
just as he did when he walked the earth, 
and answers it according to our faith as 
he did then. According to her physicians 
the disease would make a brief course. 

“But,” writes one of her friends, “in 
all of my life of sixty years I never have 
known such earnestness and unanimity 
in prayer as has gone up from her friends 
and fellow- workers here and in India for 
the healing of this woman.” She has 
been six years at work in the leper colony, 
and not only has her disease made no ad- 
vance, but the symptoms have almost 
disappeared. Her health is good. 

A distinguished surgeon of the British 
army recently made a close examination 
and said: ‘“* While the virus probably still 
exists in her system, and might manifest 
itself, she is practically now a _ well 
woman,” 

Those who know her believe now that 
the day of miracles is not yet over. 

Why, they ask, should he not heal as of 
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old? Why should the prayer of faith 
now not save the sick ? 

One little story I must tell. She has 
always kept up her rigid isolation. But 
one day last winter a friend of her youth 
forced her way to her and talked with her 
for along time. When she rose to go she 
suddenly-caught her in her arms, crying, 
‘Mary, I’m not a bit afraid of you and 
I’m going to carry akiss to your mother!” 

The poor exile at last broke down and 
cried on her neck. 


The Woman’s Board at 
Springfield 
THIRTY-FIRST ANNUAL MEETING, NOV. 2, 3 


If there wos ever a better meeting no one 
remembered it. Glorious autumn weather, a 
delight{ul place of meeting, a rich program, 
good music, well-served luncheons, the hospi- 
tality of beautiful Springfield, all made the 
days pass pleasantly. 

In the large number present were more than 
forty missionaries and 225 delegates. Tables 
of literature attracted many after the sessions, 
from which helps were carried to distant aux- 
iliaries. 

It was interesting to learn from the treas- 
urer’s repoit that so many of the earlier work- 
ers of the board have still a share in the work 
through their legacies, which this year 
amounted to over $30,000, a giin of more than 
$8,000, which more than covered the lack of 
gifts from auxiliaries during the year just 
closed. ' 

Tuesday having been devoted to the dis- 
cussion of such practical problems as were 
suggested by the executive board, on the one 
hand, and by the branches on the other, on 
Wednesday the regular sessions began in the 
historic First Church of Springtield. 

Our expectation is from God was the key- 
note of the earnest devotivnal meeting that 
had preceded the business meeting. Before 
noon the great church, with its galleries, was 
full to overflowing. As it is a little one side 
from the noisy street, there was little difficulty 
in hearing. In the audience the familiar faces 
of tried workers were prominent. 

As the Springfield Branch celebrates its 
twenty-fifth anniversary this year, a part of 
the interesting exercises were included in this 
session and closed with the silver cffering, 
brought to the platform by more than thirty 
treasurers of the uux'‘liaries, each depositing 
the silken bag in the basket held by Miss 
Buckingham, who has been the only treasurer 
of the branch during its history. This amounted 
to $400. A general offering the following day 
amvunted to more than $150. 

On Wednesday afternoon the speakers stood 
face to face with hundreds of young women 
of the twentieth century, many of them col- 
lege girls from the institutions in the vicinity. 
The needs of the young women of Spain were 
urged by Miss Anna Webb, a Wellesley grad- 
uate, who has spent eight years in San Sebas- 
tian. The opportunity for medical work by 
Christian women for the women of China, 
Turkey and [ndia was shown by Mrs. Tewks- 
bury, Miss Hamilton and Pauline Root, while 
the demand of the hour was most searchingly 
set before them by Mrs. C. M. Lamson, who 
said that, notwithstanding that there were 
never sO many opportunities, there were fewer 
workers year by year. The tide of luxury 
goes higher and higher, and we need whole- 
hearted, consecrated women. She quoted the 
warning of the prophets: ‘‘ Tremble, ye women 
that are at ease. Ke troubled, ye careless 
ones.” Power comes only by obedience to 
laws. In closing she appealed to the women 
of’the future thus: *‘ Will you, by following 
the laws of the Spirit, come to such power as 
the world never dreamed of? ”’ 

Mrs. Crawford of Turkey continued the 
subject, reminding these favored girls of their 
great opportunities and the responsibility 
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that comes with such blessings. Self-culture 
is a debt to the world. Women are doing 
many good things that stop a little short of 
the best. There is a failure to distinguish be- 
tween philanthropy and missions. Life is too 
short to waste in work that is not the best. 
On Wednesday evening Secretary Judson 
Smith spoke, not only of the attractive land of 
China, but of its vigorous people now awak- 
ing from the sleep of centuries to hear the 
truth of Christianity. 

Thursday was missionary day. The going 
and coming of the workers in these days keeps 
those who are at home in close touch with dis- 
tant fields. The sufferings of the people of 
India from plague and famine and the bless- 
ings that have resulted from these awful 
scourges were set forth by Mrs. Winsor. The 
massacres in Turkey and what followed were 
then told. The educational work of Turkey 
was represented by a kindergartner and a pro- 
fessor in the Girls’ College. The Women of 
New Japan, Lights and Shadows of Arme- 
nian Homes and The Open Door in South- 
eastern Africa were topics of other mission- 
aries, and suggest the variety of interests 
considered. It is amarvel how se many women 
can sit so long and hear such a succession of 
able papers and addresses. The interest never 
seemed to flag. 

The general topic of the whole program was 
The Demand of the Hour upon American 
Women in the Evangelization of the World. 
How Shall the Demand Be Met? was the 
subject of the closing address by Mrs. Capron. 
After this the hearty thanks of all present 
to the Springfield ladies were gracefully ex- 
pressed by Mrs. Joseph Cook. An invitation 
to meet next year in Syracuse, N. Y., was 
accepted. 

The same officers, for the most part, were 
re-elected, but the name of Mrs. 8S. Brainard 
Pratt was reluctantly dr pped. Her valuable 
services were acknowledged. Mrs. Henry D. 
Noyes of Hyde Park is her successor. 

Es. Ee 





Woman’s Board Prayer Meeting 
CONGREGATIONAL HOUSE, BOSTON, NOV. 4 

Mrs. E. E. S:rong, presiding, read the Forty- 
fifth Psalm, and the voice of praise expressed 
the joy and thanksgiving that filled many 
hearts as the days of the annual meeting in 
Springfield were revalled. Mrs. Strong, Mrs. 
Pratt, Mrs. Thompsen, Miss Bridges, Mrs. 
F. L. Holmes, Miss Child, Miss Kyle and Miss 
Stanwood presented different phases of the 
meeting as a whole and of the various ses- 
sions, speaking with great appreciation of the 
careful local preparations, «f the large audi- 
ences, and of the influence and impulse which 
may now be carried to societies and churches. 
Mrs, Thompson, Mrs. Peloubet, Mrs. Holmes 
and Mrs. Gul:iver led prayers of thanksgiving 
and of petition for larger blessing. Miss 
Child stated that she found awaiting her re- 
turn the mission ‘“‘estimates’”’ for 1899, and 
the amount asked of the Woman’s Board in 
pledged work is a very considerable advance 
upon the amount pledged for this last year. 
How shall this demand be met? 

A small brass bowl from India stood upon 
the “historic table” to receive the freewill 
offerings which many were prompted to give. 





Religious at.mism is the bane of Congrega- 
tionalism, Ameng us the sin of schirm is too 
often committed and too quickly condoned. 
Independent churches have been sometimes 
formed as the result of personal pride or per- 
sonal pique, and these have teen too speedily 
recognized by neighbors who ought to have 
left them alone until there had been time to 
“prove the spirits,” whether they were of 
God. I quite agree with one of our distin- 
guished brethren, who said that we ought to 
make a schism costly, because a minority sep- 
arating itself from a church “‘ has not the right 
to ask for recognition but to earn it.” It must 
accept the onus of justifying its existence.— 
Rev. Alfred Rowland, Eugland. 
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The First Congregational Church, Lincoln, Nebraska 


This church is now recognized as one of the 
most influential and useful churches in Ne- 
braska. Rev. Lewis Gregory, who served it 
from November, 1875, to November, 1898, did 


a work in it of inestimable value and impor-. 


tance. He is one of the men who honor our 
ministry, the results of whose labors remain 
after they aregone. Blessed with good health, 
a good conscience, charming manners, 
a sympathetic heart, unusual tact in 
dealing with men, modest, hopeful, 
fearless and outspoken when neces- 
sary he bound his people to him with 
cords of confidence and affection. He 
withdraws from the field in the con- 
viction that a new voice and changed 
methods may be of advantage to the 
church, not that he or the church are 
tired of each other. A member of the 
congregation writes: ‘‘He came to 
us from Massachusetts in 1875, has 
preached the truth in the love of it, 
has ministered to us most faithfully 
and unselfishly; indeed, we may say 
that he has fostered, cared for and 
actually carried us these twenty-two 
years and more, and the load has been 
heavy. More than this, he has been 
a recognized leader in the State, in 
church, mission and educational mat- 
ters and in all that tends to righteous- 
ness and the public good—eminently 
a public-spirited man, beloved and re- 
spected, kindly tolerant toward all, but 
ever fearless and unwavering for the right. 
His infiuence has been far-reaching and last- 
ing.’’ With such a pastor it is not surprising 
that the church has become a great power in 
the city and the State. 

When Mr. Gregory went from West Ames- 
bury, now Merrimac, Mass., to Lincoln in 
November, 1875, he found a church of sixty- 
two members. The fifty members on the 
ground were discouraged and struggling under 
a debt of more than $2,000, upon which they 
were paying twelve per cent. interest. Two 
years were occupied in lifting this debt. The 
first year of the new pastorate required from 
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the Home Missionary Society an appropri- 
ation of $500 toward the salary. The second 
year no aid was asked. The third year the 
primitive meeting house was “fixed up,” fur- 
nished with new seats and carpets. 

The church was organized in the village of 
Lancaster in a borrowed room Sunday, Aug. 
6, 1866, with six members, three of them Pres- 
byterians, one a Methodist and two joining on 
confession. Three were women and three 
were men. The recognizing council was com- 


In the Series on Alert Western Churches 
By FRANKLIN 


posed of four persons. The new church 
pledged the minister of the neighboring Salt 
Creek settlement $100 a year for preaching 
alternate Sundays. There were then seven 


houses in the village. The first religious 
service in the region was held in a little cabin 
on the banks of Salt River, west of the city, in 
the summer of 1865 by Rev. M. F. Platt, then 





in the employ of the Home Missionary So- 
ciety. At the close of the year 1897, 1,075 per- 
sons had been received into the church, 361 on 
confession, 714 by letter. Of these 962 were 
received during Mr. Gregory’s pastorate. 
The membership has reached 500, but, owing 
to removals and the dropping of the names of 
those from whom no information can be 
obtained, the number at the beginning of 
the present year was reduced to 397. Al- 
though eminently intelligent, the community 
is not especially religious. The city is chiefly 
famous as an educational and political center. 
Yet its churches have prospered and enjoyed 
a vigorous life. 

The First Congregational Church, after 
eleven years’ toil and patient waiting on Mr. 
Gregory’s part, was permitted to dedicate, 
Jan. 17, 1886, on one of the best corners in the 
city, free of debt, a brick house of worship 
which cost $30,000. An organ then in its 
place was the gift of one of the members of 
the church. The audience-room is octagonal, 
with bowled floor, semi-circular pews and sit- 
tings for 500. The chapel, Sunday school 
rooms and parlors easily furnish accommoda- 
tions for as many more. The impression on 
a stranger entering the room is that of cheer- 
fulness and homelikeness as well as of con- 
venience. The speaker has his hearers close 
about him. In the basement are the kitchen, 
dining and toilet rooms. Neither in attract- 
iveness nor convenience for Christian work is 
the building surpassed by any church edifice 
in the city. 

There are few elderly people in the church 
or the congregation. The management of af- 
fairs is in the hands of the younger business 
men. The Sunday school is prosperous. For 
its support the church at its annual meeting 
makes provision. The pastor is recognized as 
pastor of the school also, and with its superin- 
tendent is on its executive committee. Among 
special classes the mothers’ class deserves 
mention. Its purpose is to bring mothers into 
closer touch with their children through a 
better understanding of their needs and how 
to supply them. There is a ladies’ society of 
which all ladies attending the church are in- 
vited to consider themselves members. This 
society meets in the church parlors once a 


month to do whatever may seem most neces- 
sary. The ladies’ missionary society looks 
after the interests both of the home and the 
foreign work. There isa young ladies’ society 
known as the “bridge builders,” which has 
rendered useful service. Its yearly pledge has 
always been met, and “‘ mission studies” have 
been pondered with constancy and profit. 
Four members of the church have 
entered the foreign field, one of whom 
has died. Two others are preparing 
togoabroad. The Christian Endeavor 
Society has been prominent through 
its work for missions both in other 
lands and at home. Students in the 
State university who have belonged to 
it, have added greatly to its efficiency 
and interest. Two missions in desti- 
tute sections of the city are sustained. 
Five Congregational churches have 
been organized and helped upon their 
feet by the mother church. Each of 
these five bodies is leading a strong 
and useful life. There is no separate 
society connected with the church. Its 
finances are arranged for in the an- 
nual meeting. Pews are rented or 
assigned as may be desired. Any one 
is permitted to determine the amount 
to be paid for sittings. Evenings the 
seats are free, and mornings also they 
are courteously provided for all who 
come. 

The organizations of the church are 
all prosperous. Every year committees are 
appointed on receptions, week day meetings, 
missionary work, benevolent contributions, 
church visitation, music, social entertainment 
and ushering, whose members are expected to 
attend to their duties. Saturday afternoons 
fcr over five years the ladies of the church have 
sustained a sewing school for the daughters of 
working women. This school has been largely 
patronized and has done much good. The 
church has never had a feud or a quarrel. 


While it has never passed through a “‘ revival,’ 


it has held special meetings for its members, 
and has thus enjoyed several seasons of *‘re- 
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freshment.”’ These have really been seasons 
in which the covenant has been renewed. 
Each year and each communion have wit- 
nessed about the same number of additions. 
Benevolence has been constant and gener- 
ous. The objects in which our churches are 
interested have been regularly remembered. 
Music has always been a prominent feature of 
the public worship. The organist is a woman 
of rare musical ability, whose personal influ- 
ence in leading, sooner or later, nearly all the 
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members of the large choir into covenant with 
the church has been remarkable. Through 
judicious advertising and special music and 
short practical sermons a men’s club has se- 
cured a large evening audience. This service 
few of the regular workers in the church at- 
tend. Sometimes Mr, Gregory has thought it 
might be wise to form an organization out of 
the evening audience through which to gather 
in the harvests which are there ripened. 

The success of this church has been due to 
steady, quiet, persistent work. Weekly meet- 
ings have not been neglected because they 
have not been exciting. There have been 
heavy burdens to carry. Pastor and people 
have borne them together without complaint. 
No backward steps have been taken. The 
future is hopeful. Under the tactful and en- 
terprising leadership of Rev. W. H. Manss, 
formerly of the Church of the Redeemer, Chi- 
cago, the strength and efficiency of the church 
is likely to increase. After supplying for four 
months his service was found to be so gener- 
ally acceptable that he was given a call to the 
permanent pastorate, which he accepted. 

The council called Oct. 31 to advise in regard 
to the close of the pastorate of Mr. Gregory 
indorsed the action of the church and com- 
mended him with hearty words of apprecia- 
tion. Rev. W. H. Manss entered upon the 
active pastorate Nov. 1. He has arranged a 
course of Sunday evening lectures on The Re- 
iations of Christianity with Education, Litera- 
ture, Science, Philosophy and History, by 
members of the faculty of the State Univer- 
sity. ‘The various women’s societies of the 
church are combined in one association, which 
includes all home and foreign interests. At 
the meeting Nov. 2 there was a symposium on 
women’s clubs and women’s church organiza- 
tions. 

The creed of the church is the statement of 
doctrine drawn up by the committee of twenty- 

ve appointed by the National Council of 1880. 
by the rules of the church the teachings both 
of the pulpit and the Sunday school are to be 
in conformity with it. Interested as it has 
been in the cultivation of its own field, the 
church has taken pains to show its sympathy 
with the work in local and State associations, 
as well as in all matters of reform. It is not 
strange that it has acquired a leading position 
in Nebraska and that no meeting of the repre- 
sentatives of our churches in that State has been 
thought complete from which the Lincoln pas- 
tor should be absent. Unwearied patience in 
well-doing has been the watchword from the 
beginning, and will continue so to be. 





In and Around New York 


Recitals at Dr. [icLeod’s Church 

The first of a series of recitals af the Clinton 
(venue Church, Brooklyn, was greeted by a 
large audience. Mr. Wheeler, the organist, had 
the assistance of Roland Paul, the tenor of his 
choir. The feature of the recital was the ex- 
planation given concerning the numbers on 
the program, especial reference being made 
to less well-known composers. More of these 
recitals are to follow, the aim being not alone 
to afford enjoyment but also to make the con- 
cregation thoroughly familiar with the great 
writers of church music. 


Catholics Becoming Baptists and Congregational- 
ists 

Some time since Archbishop Ireland granted 
an interview to a Washington newspaper, 
which reported him as saying that it is quite 
needless for Protestant mission boards to 
send missionaries to Cuba and Porto Rico; 
that they might as well send them to Wash- 
ington. To this statement General Morgan 
of the Baptist Home Mission Society good- 
humoredly replied that Baptists did send 
missionaries to Washington and succeeded 
there in converting some Catholics to better 
things. The statement brought out from a 
priest, who is supposed to be one of the Paul- 
ist fathers in this city, what was practically a 
challenge to General Morgan, and an expres- 
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sion of doubt that any Catholics anywhere 
had ever become Baptists. ‘Quite incred- 
ible,” said the priest. Being challenged, 
General Morgan sent inquiries to 4 humber 
of Baptist pastors inquiring if they had en- 
rolled on their lists of membership any who 
were known by them to have been former 
Roman Catholics. Replies were received 
from thirty-one pastors resident in Massa- 
chusetts, New Hampshire, Rhode Island, 
Connecticut, New York, New Jersey, Penn- 
sylvania, Minnesota and Michigan. Two 
replied that they had none. The other twen- 
ty-nine reported a total of 313 in numbers 
varying from one to forty. There were 
Irishmen even in the list, and in many cases 
the converts were reported to be among the 
leading men and women in their respective 
churches. These twenty-nine churches are all 
American. They are in Boston, Providence, 
Lowell, New Haven, New York, St. Paul, 
Detroit, Philadelphia, Pittsburg and many 
other cities. It is also shown by General 
Morgan that the society of which he is sec- 
retary has mission congregations of Poles, 
French, Bohemians and Italians made up 
wholly of former Roman Catholics, while of 
the 25,000 German Baptists fully one-fourth 
came out of the Roman communion. 

At the same time that General Morgan be- 
gan his investigations anovher member of a 
mission board in this city began inquiries 
among pastors to know if they had former 
Roman Catholics in their church member- 
ships. A total of forty-seven pastors resident 
in this city were seen. They included Con- 
gregationalists, Presbyterians, Moravians, 
Methodists and Episcopalians. Without ex- 
ception these forty-seven pastors replied in 
the affirmative, and gave numbers of from one 
to seventy each. Speaking of it General Mor- 
gan says: ‘We ought not to be surprised at 
these revelations, evenif wedid not know that 
such changes are going on. The dominant 
characteristic of American life is religious 
freedom.”’ 


New American Bible Society Secretary 

Rey. Dr. John Fox has been chosen corre- 
sponding secretary of the American Bible 
Society to sreceed Dr. Alexander McLean, 
who died last March. He has been pastor 
of the Second Presbyterian Church, located 
within a stone’s throw of Dr. Storrs’s church in 
Brooklyn, for several years, and is known ag 
one of the most pronounced conservatives in his 
denomination. For this reason his election was 
opposed. Dr. Fox is forty five and a native of 
Doylestown, the county seat of Bucks, in 
Pennsylvania. He was educated at Lafayette 
and Princeton, and is highly commended 
as a man of executive ability. The same 
meeting which elected Dr. Fox authorized 
Dr. Gilman to secure additional assistance as 
needed, he being for the time the only secre- 
tary. General Howard proposed a change, 
which was agreed to—that Bible Society secre- 
taries hereafter elected hold office, not for life, 
but at the pleasure of the board of managers. 


Wealth and Christian Ethics 

The Clerical Union listened to an interesting 
discussion on Wealth and Christian Ethics 
led by Prof. John B. Clark of Columbia 
University. Professor Clark recently came 
to Columbia from Amherst, where he held the 
chair in political economy several years. He 
has devoted nearly all of his life to the study 
of this subject and the fact that he was a Con- 
gregationalist brought out alarge number. In 
his thesis he held two points: first, that the 
competitive system was to continue because it 
is essential as a stimulus to business ; second, 
that competition is, in the long run, in favor 
of honesty, though he recognized the evils of 
it. He also pointed out that the evolution of 
honesty will take place only as the church fur- 
nishes a basis on which it can rest. CAMP. 





A man can do without his own approbation 
in much society, bat he must make great exer- 
tions to gain it when he lives alone.— Sidney 
Smith. 
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From Minneapolis 


Farewells to Dr. Beach 

Our city has again been called upon to part 
with one of her best beloved pastors, as Dr. 
Beach leaves Plymouth Church for Denver. 
The dismissing council met Oct. 28, with a full 
representation of the -more than forty Twin 
City churches. The resolutions recognized 
that, out of consideration for the health of the 
pastor’s wife, if the home was to be kept, the 
family must live in Colorado in the future; 
hence this providential opening should be ac- 
cepted. They bore ample testimony to the 
sorrow of the ministerial brotherhood at Dr. 
Beach’s removal and fully appreciated the 
earnestness of his work in church and com- 
munity. The resolutions of the church were 
hearty in their valuation of Dr. Beach as a 
man, a Christian teacher and pastor. Neither 
set of resolutions, however, did full justice to 
the important part he has borne in our inter- 
ests as a State. As he leaves us it should not 
be forgotten that the lifting of the disastrous 
debt from our academy at Montevideo was 
largely due to his efforts, and that, as a director 
of the Minnesota Home Missionary Society, he 
has thrown himself vigorously and sympathet- 
ically into the religious interests of the State. 
A largely attended reception, Nov. 1, closed 
the series of official farewells. This occasion 
was signalized by increasing the $1,000 already 
raised toward a building for Immanuel Mis- 
sion to more than $3,000, $1,000 of which was 
the gift of a single member. 

Though naturally depressed for the time at 
the loss of her pastor, Plymouth is still the 
strong, able church of the Northwest, with an 
important mission to the city and to this whole 
section. Dr. Beach’s letter of resignation paid 
high tribute to the ability, Christian character 
and devotion of the members, amply clearing 
them of any responsibility in the matter of his 
leaving. 

An interesting service of the dismissing 
council was the ordination of Mr. H. B. Hend- 
ley to the gospel ministry. For about eight 
years he has been pastor’s assistant at Ply- 
mouth and was thus so well and favorably 
known that his examination was unusually 
brief and his ordination unquestioned. He 
will continue for the present his work with 
Plymouth Church. It is understood that Rev. 
L. H. Hallock will supply the pulpit ad 
interim. 


Revivals 

Promoted doubtless by the visit of Messrs. 
Torrey and Munhall, our churches are mani- 
festing unusual revival interest. The First 
Scandinavian held a week of meetings recently 
with much spiritual profit as well as substan- 
tial increase in membership. Rev. J. E. Smith 
is holding a week of special meetings with his 
Fifth Avenue Church. Fremont Avenue lately 
enlarged its building to make room for extra 
evangelistic work, which has been in progress 
for two weeks. This church aims at almost 
constant revival effort in one form or another. 
Pilgrim had a brief recent visit from Evan- 
gelist Hammond, while Forest Hejghts and 
Golden Valley are to have special services 
under Rey. R. A. Hadden. Oak Park has 
worked in parish lines and welcomed seven- 
teen new members Nov. 6. 


Congregationalists in Politics 

We feel sure that the Christian Endeavor 
movement for civic righteousness is bearing 
fruit, at least in the Northwest. The number 
of leading Congregational church members 
standing for election to positions of responsi- 
bility is beyond precedent in our observation. 
The Republican candidate for lieutenant-gov- 
ernor is Lyndon A. Smith of Montevideo, a 
pillar in our church and president of Windom 
Institate. In one senatorial district in Minne- 
apolis the Republican, Democratic and Prohi- 
bition candidates are each members of promi- 
nence in Congregational churches, while the 
probable alderman in the same section is a 
leading man in Pilgrim Church. R. P. BH. 
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Irrevocable 
BY L. M. MONTGOMERY 


Once on atime I spoke a word 

That was bitter of meaning and harsh of tone, 
And it went as straight as a poisoned dart 

To the very core of a true friend’s heart, 

And the beautiful page of our love was blurred 
Forevermore by that word alone. 


Once on a time I cast a sneer 

At the small mistake of one I knew, 

And his soul, discouraged, let slip the rope 
That anchored it to the shore of hope, 

And drifted out on a sea of fear, 

To waves of failure and winds untrue. 


Once on a time I whispered a tale 
Tainted with malice, and far and near 
It flew, to cast on a spotless name 
The upas shade of a hinted shame, 
And wherever it reached it left a trail 
Across the promise of many a year. 


Never that word could be unsaid 

That lost me a friendship old and true— 
Never that sneer might be undone 

That broke the trust of an erring one— 
Never untold the tale that sped 

To blight and baffle a lifetime through. 





“Remember there is an 
everlasting difference be- 
tween making a life and making a living.” 
These are the words of the late William 
E. Russell, the brilliant young lawyer 
and statesman, once mayor of Cam- 
bridge and governor of Massachusetts. Of 
all his utterances this strong, clear-cut 
sentence is likely to live the longest and 
make the deepest impression upon the 
young men who recall his career and 
strive to follow in his steps. Ambitious 
young people cannot fail to find in 
his words a warning against the commer- 
cial and mercenary estimates of life and 
a reminder that true success is to be 
measured by character, not by money or 
position— lessons which our American 
youth need to have impressed upon them. 
Another Young Man put the same 
thought into other words centuries ago 
when he said: ‘A man’s life consisteth 
not in the abundance of the things which 
he possesseth.”’ 


Making a Life 





Rights of Men at Home 


To be the possessor of an exquisite and 
refined taste may not always be an un- 
mixed good. It is a great help to enjoy- 
ment but also a great temptation to 
selfishness. Taste is too often tyrannical, 
asking for itself a leadership to which it 
is not always, upon wider grounds, fairly 
entitled. In the household, for example,- 
the woman of refined taste may make all 
her house companions uncomfortable by 
subordinating everything else to consid- 
erations of beauty or even of order, as 
Mrs. Clark points out in her article this 
week. Theoretically the most artistic 
house furnishings are not those which 
are merely decorative, but those designed 
for the purpose of use and comfort as 
well. But it must be confessed that the 
average woman does not always succeed 
in combining the wzsthetic and the com- 
fortable. The consequence is that the 
family parlor or sitting-room is frequently 
more like a lady’s boudoir than a living- 
room where husband and sons may take 
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their ease, have their books and papers 
about, find chairs large and strong 
enough for masculine needs and room to 
move about without danger of displacing 
a scarf or overturning a stand or a piece 
of pottery. Give the man of the family a 
“den” of his own if possible, but in any 
case consult his tastes also in furnishing 
the living-rooms. 

We all know men who indulgently tol- 
erate the arrangements of their women- 
kind at home, but who, when they want 
real comforts and conveniences, take 
refuge in their club. The boys in their 
families are compelled to seek freedom in 
the streets, if not in worse places. It is 
a testimony to the good-nature and de- 
votion of our American men that so many 
are willing to accept feminine standards 
of living, not only in regard to furnishings 
but in the whole ordering of the house- 
hold and the training of children. In the 
ideal home, however, masculine as well as 
feminine tastes and ideals must find ex- 
pression. 





House or Home 
BY KATE UPSON CLARK 


Some of the best of women commit the 
mistake of considering their houses of 
more importance than their homes. It is 
astonishing to see what a fetich some of 
these excellent and far from stupid women 
make of their houses. The furnishing of 
their houses, the cleanliness of their 
houses, the routine of their houses form 
the main objects of their lives. The hu- 
man beings intrusted to their charge are 
a secondary consideration. 

In a certain home a cast-iron routine is 
maintained. Breakfast is served at eight, 
luncheon at one, dinner at six. Every 
room is swept weekly at just such a time 
on just such aday. Guests are not very 
welcome. There can be but little hospi- 
tality in such a house. It interferes too 
much with the majestical order of things. 

An only child is there—a son named 
Eliot. He is now a sophomore in college, 
a charming fellow, who has never caused 
his parents a moment’s uneasiness. When 
he is at home from college on short vaca- 
tions he is naturally invited out a great 
deal. His parents always know where he 
is and he is always in good company, but 
the gayety sometimes waxes high and he 
is up late. He wishes that he could sleep 
over breakfast in the mornings. 

‘You may sleep over,” his mother tells 
him, “but you get no breakfast unless 
you eat with us at eight. I have never 
yet overturned my housekeeping for any- 
body and I never propose to do it.” 

“But Dick’s mother lets him sleep over, 
and he has a good breakfast when he gets 
up at nine or ten or even twelve o’clock.” 

“That may be her way. It isn’t mine. 
Some people don’t care about their house- 
keeping. Others do. That’s the differ- 
ence.” 

The boy detects the fling and the fal- 
lacy. 
“ But,”’ he protests, “‘ people may differ 
as to what good housekeeping is.”’ 

“Dick’s mother” thinks that if Dick 
can be at home only a few weeks during 
the whole course of the year those weeks 
should be made just as delightful for him 
as possible. Dick’s days at home are 
nearly numbered, she ‘reflects. By a few 
years more he will probably have a home 
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of his own. His last impressions of hig 
father and mother’s home shall there- 
fore, she is determined, be as pleasant as 
possible. He is to have his meals just 
when he wants them, and such of his 
friends as he likes are to come to lunch 
or dine with him—all of this with com- 
mon sense reasonableness of limitation. 
Dick loves the home people with all of 
his big, boyish heart. He is just as kind 
and considerate as he can be, and he ap- 
preciates a thousand-fold all the little 
sacrifices which his mother makes for 
him (though he may not always think to 
say so at the time). If Eliot’s mother 
could only comprehend how the bonds 
between him and his home would be 
strengthened by upsetting her routine a 
little, she would do it in a moment. 

Nearly all boys and men have queer pets 
and queer hobbies. It is a singular fact 
that almost all of these involve more or 
less of disorder and dirt. The martinet 
housekeeper will have none of them. In- 
stead of cherishing what may prove to be 
a saving occupation for a harum-scarum 
boy, or a preservative of her husband’s 
health or mental tone amid the distract- 
ing cares of business, she says: “I can’t 
have these scraps around. They make too 
much litter. There is no place for your 
lathe. These tramps for ‘botanical spec- 
imens’ simply result in tracking in no end 
of mud on the carpets and getting half 
the house in disorder.” 

This frame of mind develops what good 
Jan Ridd, in Lorna Doone, called “‘scold- 
ing and crossness, which are the curse of 
clean women, and ten times worse than 
the dustiest dust.” 

Let mothers understand that the house 
is kept, not to show what can be done in 
the way of orderliness—a simple thing, 
and one which it requires but a moderate 
exercise of wit to achieve—but that it is 
a place in which conditions are to be pro- 
vided for the expansion of body and soul 
to their fullest capacity, and where her 
family may know the sweetest and purest 
happiness. Cleanliness must be there, 
regularity and order must be there, but 
the bed must be stretched or shortened 
to fit Procrustes, not Procrustes trimmed 
to fit the bed. 

It may be hard for the housekeeper to 
“clean up” after certain boyish excur- 
sions. It may be inconvenient to find a 
place for the heterogeneous collections 
or various apparatus for work and play ; 
but after making all possible provision 
against undue disorder, let her submit to 
what remains and somehow or other cre- 
ate room. Nobody responds sooner or 
more nobly to generous treatment than 
your whole-hearted boy or man. If you 
take a broad and hopeful view of his 
faults and idiosyncrasies he will never for- 
getit. On the contrary, his love for his 
home and the dear ones in it will increase 
constantly in geometrical proportion. 

The keeper of a house has been com- 
pared by Socrates to the general of an 
army. Strategy and sudden flank move- 
ments, unpremeditated marches and 
forced engagements, these form as much 
a part of the arduous campaign as the 
steady round and the cut-and-dried em- 
ploy ments of camp life. The thing to be 
kept in view is not so much the tactics, 
but the winning of a worthy cause—the 
attainment of a glorious end, to which 
they are only the humble means. 
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The Story of Architecture 


Christianity took three centuries to 
conquer Rome, but when the work was 
done it found itself heir to the Roman 
tongue, the Roman law, the Roman art 
and buildings. It began by worshiping in 
private houses. It retreated in troubled 
days to the underground cemeteries, or 
catacombs, of Rome and other cities. It 
built churches, only to see them destroyed 
or confiscated in times of persecution. 
How it chose to build befote the age of 
Constantine’s conversion we hardly know, 
Only the chapels in the catacombs remain 
as examples of early Christian church 
building. 

When, after a time of special persecu- 
tion, the Christians came into power with 
Constantine they received gifts of build- 
ings already existing, or grants of money 
with which to build new churches. Chris- 
tianity had been a purely spiritual force. 
It had originated nothing new in art or 
architecture. It still used the forms and 
skill it found, and adapted them to its 
needs. It accepted and put to use the 
different forms of structure which came 
to it and could be adapted to its worship. 
Among the buildings in existence when it 
came to the throne, which modified or 
helped the later Christian building, were 
the law courts or basilicas. Basilica means 
a king’s hall, the place where princes or 
magistrates sat to administer justice. The 
early Greek and Roman basilicas seem to 
have been large roofless spaces surrounded 
by columns, but later they were walled in 
and covered over. They had room for a 
great many people, so that they were 


Ill. Christian Architecture 
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sometimes used for markets, and this 
spaciousness made them better adapted 
for the use of Christian congregations 
than the temples, which were often small 
and usually cut up into little rooms and 
halls, and which had been profaned by 
idol worship. At one end of the basilica 
was a raised platform, often in an alcove, 
where the prince or judge sat with his 
counselors or associate judges. 

At the end of 400 years the churches 
had given their city bishop almost a mon- 
arch’s power. The prince’s seat in the 
churches was reserved for him, the others 
were given to his associate ministers. In 
the new and larger churches to which the 
name of basilica came to be given the Chris- 
tian altarstood where the Romanaltar had 
been and the pulpit took the place of the 
clerk’s or crier’s desk. A few churches in 
old Rome were made over from temples 
and several from the large halls of baths, 
but some of the larger ones were basilicas, 
and their successors in Rome, as, for ex- 
ample, St. Peter’s, are‘called basilicas even 
yet. 

Hitherto it is the outside of buildings 
which has seemed most interesting, but 
from the beginning of the Roman, and 
more especially of the Christian, age it is 
the inside which becomes of most impor- 
tance. The Greek temples were places to 
which people gathered. The Roman basil- 
icas, baths and Christian churches were 
places in which people gathered. 

When the Romans borrowed the Greek 
column and lintel they kept the two 
together, as if they could not be parted, 


and used them largely as an ornamental 
addition to arched walls of masonry. 
Soon, however, they began to find them 
necessary for convenience within. They 
enlarged their floor spaces by building 
vaulted roofs or by the use of long beams 
extending across from wall to wall. In 
order to get still more room they cut 
these side walls into square piers and 
made these piers smaller and smaller, 
until at last they carried the upper walls 
on a lintel (architrave) above a row of 
columns or, at last, on arches springing 
from bits of such an architrave above 
the columns. It did not seem to occur to 
them that the column could be used with- 
out this fragment of architrave. 

When at last arches were built to spring 
directly from the capital of the column, 
with this final throwing out of the lintel, 
the step from Roman to Christian archi- 
tecture had been made. The Greek had 
only the column and the lintel. The 
Roman brought in the arch, and put the 
three together without real unity. The 
Christian threw out the lintel and joined 
the column and the arch in one. 

In our first illustration the interior of 
the Roman church of Sta. Sabina is 
shown. The arches which appear are 
round arches springing directly from the 
capitals of the columns. There is noth- 
ing left of lintel or architrave. This is 
the essential characteristic of Christian 
church architecture, more essential than 
the shape of the arches (which were round 
in the earlier period, called Romanesque, 


and pointed in the later period, usually 
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called Gothic), or the shape and decoration 
of the windows by which the different 
periods of Gothic are most easily recog- 
nized. In this old. church the Corinthian 
columns of a Roman temple were used. 
The form is that of the basilica—a broad 
nave with aisles terminating in a half- 
circular apse. Above the arches the wall 
rises almost unbroken by windows to the 
level of roof-beams, which are covered 
by the slightly sloping roof. Ona small 
scale it shows the form of the basilica 
churches of the time of the Christian tri- 
umph. The interior is everything, the 
exterior noticeable only for its high bell 
tower of a later time. The idea of the 
lintel still rules in the long beams of the 
timber roof, but the column and arch are 
joined together wherever both are used. 

With the building of stone roofs new 
problems required solution. The great 
church of the Divine Wisdom (Sta. Sophia) 
in Constantinople is: built with similar 
subordination of the exterior. Its glory 
was in its huge dome and the beauty of 
its interior proportions. In the smaller 
church of St. Mark’s at Venice the same 
ideas were followed. Our picture gives a 
glimpse of its vaulted passages, enriched 
with columns of Oriental marble and 
with mosaic pictures. 

In the north the pointed arch, a sugges- 
tion of which any one who looked at a 
round arch from the side could see, was 
found better fitted for the joining of 
vaults than the round arch had been. It 
lent itself to the upward look which 
the Christian builders came to love, as the 
Greeks loved the horizontal line. The 
Gothic windows at first were narrow, 
lance-headed openings in a solid wall, 
then larger and filled with tracery and 
painted glass, and at last so large that 
they nearly filled the end walls of the 
building. This feeling found its fullest 
expression in the churches of northern 
France, as is shown by the picture of the 
aave of the cathedral church at Rheims. 

Every feature of the churches came to 
be used as a visible image of some Chris- 
tian truth. They were built in the form 
of a cross and the steeple pointing toward 
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heaven held up the cross 
so that every man as he 
went about his work might 
see it. The walls and col- 
umns were made higher 
and higher that they might 
carry the thoughts of the 
worshipers upward. In 
Italy and the East blank 
wall spaces were covered 
with painted or mosaic pic- 
tures. So in an age when 
few could read the churches 
became like great stone 
Bibles, of which the colored 
windows, carvings and 
paintings and even the 
shapes of the stones were 
like separate chapters. 
Such a Christian church of 
modern building is the Cen- 
tral Church, Boston, a pic- 
ture of which appears on 
ourcover. It differs from 
the old churches, however, 
in this, that the pictures 
of its windows and the 
harmony of its proportion 
were chosen for beauty, 
not for teaching. 

This Gothic love of hight i 
showeditselfinthenarrow- § 
ing in and uplifting of the 
walls. The columns were 
made slender for beauty 
and clustered together for 
strength, until they became 
parts of stone piers on which the weight 
of the arched roof rested. Towers and 
steeples were added. Painted glass was 
considered the most beautiful form of de- 
coration and picture writing. The window 
spaces were made larger and larger until 
they weakened the strength of the walls 
and it became necessary to hold up what 
was left of them between the windows 
with outside props called buttresses, some 
of which touched the wall only at the top, 
and came to be called flying buttresses. 
So the work went on century after cen- 
tury, the people taking more pride and 
pleasure in their churches than in any 
other treasures they pos- 
sessed, the architects try- 
ing to make these great 
stone Bibles in the city 
streets more and more full 
of meaning. 

At last the spirit of the 
time changed. Builders 
began to take more pride 
in showing what wonderful 
things they could do with 
stone and mortar than in 
the religious use of the 
churches they planned. 
Instead of growing better 
and better, Gothic art grew 
worse and worse. Then 
came the age of printing 
and discovery. The ruins 
of Greece and Rome began 
to be studied again and the 
Old Greek and Roman 
writings to be read. A 
pagan art that cared for 
nothing but beauty came 
back once more and the 
Christian architecture of 
the earlier centuries per- 
ished. 

It must not be imagined, 
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( Western Gothic Church Building) 


however, that Gothic art concerned itself 
only with church building. There are 
beautiful Gothic palaces and houses left 
in Europe, such as the Ducal Palace at 
Venice and many public buildings in 
France and Belgium, which show that 
the masters of the style could adapt their 
art to any purpose. Nor is the use of the 
pointed arch, or even of the arch, a sure 
test of Gothic building. When it suited 
is purpose the Gothic architect could use 
the lintel, and the lintel alone, in a way 
that was characteristic of his age and 
full of beauty. 


See Europe 


See all of Europe that you can. See it 
while you are young and eager and im- 
pressionable. Don’t cease to believe that 
your own land is the best, because it is; 
but keep free enough from prejudice to 
understand that some of your sympathies 
are misplaced among the effete despo- 
tisms; to know that England is a freer 
country than our own, that nearly all 
European cities are better paved and 
cleaned than ours, that the roads put 
ours to shame, that education is more 
thorough in Germany, that the French 
are the best cooks, that the armies which 
are the burden and shame of many king- 
doms are also their strength, that we have 
no cathedrals, that we lack a wide taste in 
art, that the European is more content, 
more thrifty, than the American and 
takes time to enjoy life, that the people 
are more polite, if less considerate, than 
we. . . . Moreover, there are certain in- 
formations—geographic, ethnologic, ar- 
chitectural, artistic, historic, romantic, 
linguistic—that are easiest gained by a 
few weeks abroad, even if one has to see 
things on the run.—C. M. Skinner, in Do- 
Nothing Days. 
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Mothers in Council 


HOMB OCCUPATIONS FOR LITTLE ONES 

As winter advances and the little ones are 
compelled to spend more and more time in 
doors, mothers are frequently called upon to 
answer the question: ‘‘ What shall Idonow?”’ 
The thoughtful mother does not answer, care- 
lessly, ‘‘O, go and play,’’ but, realizing that 
little children must and will be active, en- 
deavors to supply a proper outlet to this 
activity. The mother often wishes for the 
resources and skill of the kindergartner, 
while the kindergartner in turn thinks wist- 
fally of the time in the home for occupations 
that can only be begun in the kindergarten. 
Perhaps a few suggestions from the kinder- 
garten would be welcomed by mothers who 
are glad to give their children time and atten- 
tion, but often are at a loss for employment 
for the restless fingers. 

Froebel continually studied the child and 
endeavored to give him occupations suited to 
each period of his development. He noticed 
that the most natural employment for the 
tiny ones was the assorting and grouping of 
objects, so he supplied them with a variety of 
such work. This can be easily done in the 
home, and it is marvelous how long the as- 
sorting of a box of colored papers, worsteds, 
buttons, or even scraps of cloth, will keep a 
small child happily employed. The discrim- 
ination in form and color gained by this work 
is an important factor in the beginnings of 
education. The kindergarten beads carry 
out the same principle and, with a few sug- 
gestions from the mother, have great possibil- 
ities of entertainment. 

Blocks have been and will ever be the favor- 
ite playthings of childhood, but even here a 
child’s resources sometimes fail and sympa- 
thy and encouragement from the mother are 
necessary. To say, “O, go and play with 
your blocks! ”’ produces a very different effect 
from the suggestion, “‘ Build me the bridge that 
we cross in going to grandma’s,’”’ or, ‘‘ Make 
the castle that we read about yesterday.”’ 

The kindergarten children are in the habit 
of working out their stories on paper, on the 
blackboard, in clay, by sewing cards and vari- 
ous other ways. This can be just as well 
done in the home, thus giving the mother an 
excellent opportunity to impress stories and 
poems. All children like to dramatize, too, 
and, if aided in this by the mother, they will 
develop a dramatic talent that will tend to 
decrease the monotony of stormy days in 
the house. Paper and pencil furnish another 
means of expression, and the child who is 
encouraged to illustrate his stories has an- 
other delightful pastime open to him. The 
little ones will need to begin very simply, asin 
illustrating the story of the three bears by mak- 
ing the various sizes of chairs and beds. If 
they are not laughed at, it is wonderful with 
what courage they will attack the most diffi- 
cult subjects. Of course the horses and vari- 
ous animals which they produce will be irre- 
sistibly funny, but artists tell us that this 
practice is most beneficial in developing imag- 
inative faculties. The illustration of home 
happenings and anticipated pleasures will be 
a pleasant addition to the list of subjects for 
the little artists. 

The kindergarten paper-cutting is enjoyed 
by children long after kindergarten age, and 
can be utilized in the home as a source of 
amusement as well as training in dexterity of 
hand and correctness of eye. If small children 
have the proper kind of scissors a great deal 
of time can be happily spent in cutting out 
pictures from catalogues and magazines. It 
is a good practice to keep a box where all 
cuttings can be left until the mother has 
leisure to look them over with the children 
and assist in classifying and assorting them. 
From these, various kinds of scrap-books can 
be made which are very useful as presents to 
sick or poor chiidren and are always’ in de- 
mand in children’s hospitals, charity kinder- 
gartens and kindred institutions. 


Pretty Christmas cards can be made by 
cutting Madonnas from the old December 
magazines and mounting them on cardboard. 
Many kindergartners keep a Christmas box, 
and way should not mothers? In it all the 
best work of the year should be kept ready to 
be utilized into various Christmas gifts. The 
love and patient work represented in many of 
these offerings will render them valuable to 
the receiver, while the thought that they are 
working for others will give zest to the chil- 
dren’s occupations. Mary L, GAYLORD. 


SAVING THE CHILDREN 


One of the features of a recent meeting, at 
Lawrence, of the Massachusetts Association 
of Health Boards was a paper by Dr. S. W. 
Abbott upon infant mortality, reported in the 
Boston Transcript. Although there has been 
very marked improvement in this State in 
most directions, as a result of direct sanitary 
work on the part of health authorities, little 
progress seems to have been made in limiting 
the death rate in infants, yet ‘‘the death of 
every child constitutes a definite loss of 
national wealth.’’ Deaths from diphtheria, 
whooping cough, cholera infantum and other 
diarrheal diseases as well as from violence are 
more or less preventable, and in a measure 
those from tubercular causes may be reck- 
oned in the same category. These together 
have constituted forty-five per cent. of the 
whole number of deaths of children under two 
years. In the case of diphtheria, however, 
owing to the distribution of anti-toxin and 
gratuitous culture work, the death rate is al- 
ready diminishing. In cities, of course, infant 
mortality is much greater than in less densely 
populated regions. 

What Dr. Abbott said in regard to intem- 
perance as a direct cause of infant mortality 
every good citizen ought to read: ‘‘ The pov- 
erty, the neglect, the cruelty, which are the 
inevitable result of a system of licensed sa- 
loons, are all handmaids of intemperance.”’ 
It is significant that ‘“‘in 1895 the infant mor- 
tality in the seventeen cities in which licenses 
were granted was 174 per 1,000 births. In those 
cities where no licenses were permitted the 
infant mortality was only 122 per 1,000, or but 
little more than two-thirds as great.”’ 

In closing Dr. Abbott pointed out that im- 
portant factors in diminishing the infantile 
death rate are improvement of the milk sup- 
ply of our cities, establishment of day nur- 
series in manufacturing cities under careful 
sanitary control, the intimate control by 
boards of health of the methods of feeding 
among the laboring class, the co-operation of 
women’s sanitary associations and the circu- 
lation of helpful literature. 


A LESSON IN TABLE MANNERS 


In these enlightened days, when Mother 
Goose and nonsense songs are frowned on, it 
will probably be considered rank heresy to 
advocate the use of such rhymes as moral 
teachers. The writer has no doubt, however, 
that a verse like The Goops in the November 
St. Nicholas would be more efficacious than 
fifty ordinary instructions in teaching chil- 
dren table manners. Slang phrases, too, may 
be a remedy worse than the disease, but a 
round-shouldered boy has straightened per- 
ceptibly under the influence of “Throw out 
your chest, the ice man’s coming.” 

The Goops they lick their fingers, 
And the Goops they lick their knives; 
They spill their broth on the table cloth— 
O, they lead untidy lives! 
The Goops they talk while eating, 
And loud and fast they chew. 
So this is why I am glad that I 
AmnotaGoop. Are you? 


Our work, whatsoever it be, must be the 
best of its kind, the noblest we can offer—<Sir 
Edward Burne-Jones. 
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Closet and Altar 


The Lord is with you while ye be with 
him; and if ye seek him, he will be found 


of you. 


What hast thou promised, gracious 
Lord, to him who receives thee with an 
humble love? All that is contained in 
those sweet and mystic words—he dwells 
in me and lin him. What can an in- 
finite bounty give greater than itself, 
and what can empty creature receive 
greater than his God? 








God weigheth more with how much a 
man worketh than how much he doeth. 
He doth much that loveth much.—Thomas 
& Kempis. ° 


I will not fear thee, O my God; 
The days to come can only bring 

Their perfect sequences of love, 
Thy larger, deeper comforting. 





Within the shadow of this love 
Loss doth transmute itself to gain ; 
Faith veils earth’s sorrows in its light, 
And straight way lives above her pain. 


Thy wonderful, grand will, my God! 
Triumphantly I make it mine; 

And faith shall breathe her glad ‘“*‘ Amen”’ 
To every dear command of thine. 


O it is life indeed to live 
Within this kingdom strangely sweet! 
And yet we fear to enter in, 
And linger with unwilling feet. 
— Pigott. 





Can there be any loss greater than the 
loss of one’s very self for all eternity, 
which results from simple non-doing what 
one ought to have done? This thought 
suggests the irreparable loss through un- 
offered prayers in face of the fact that 
faith-filled prayers are God’s providential 
plan and that God’s children are com- 
manded to offer them.—H. Clay Trumbull. 





Sorrow rightly borne makes wonderful 
discoveries of truth; and the inquiry of 
every one passing through its experience 
should be, ‘‘What is God teaching?” 





God of all patience, who in tbe fulle 
ness of time bast revealed tbyself to 
men in Jesus Cbrist our Lord, bave 
mercy upon us in the uncertainty and 
discouragement of our buman life. 
Wiben we wait in darkness, longing 
earnestly to see and see not anptbing; 
when we grope in ignorance and knowl= 
edge comes not or comes too late; when 
we ate eager to choose and act and bave 
no ligbt upon decision ; when the shadow 
of our own sin brings doubt upon our 
way, bave pity upon us, © God! Out 
of tbis trial of patience, this endurance 
of suspense, this torture of uncertainty, 
cause tby strengtb to grow in our bearts 
that, baving kept the word of tbyp pas 
tience, thou mayest keep us in the bour 
of trial. Help us to remember the sure 
working of tby will for good in all thy 
children’s lives, the rest that remains 
etb, the assurance of eternal bope. 
Hnd may our restlessness be turned 
to peace as we remove our thougbts 
from tbe uncertainties of earth to fiz 
them upon thee. Strengtben our bearts 
for eartb’s endeavor, and prepare them 
for the splendor of eternal ligbt when 
we sball wake to dwell forever witb our 
Lord. Bnd this we ask in the name of 
bim who suffered and who overcame. 
Amen, 
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The Conversation Corner 


HIS letter ought to have been 
printed two or three weeks ago, 
when Lucy and her doll family 
were on the carpet, but there was no 
room thep for any more. 
BRIGHTON, MASs. 
Dear Mr. Martin: 1 received the “stifi- 
eate’’ and the pictures. Thank you very 
much for them. I have quite a lot of dolls. 
One of them came from Maine. I have also 
two dolls over forty years old. My sisters 
have dolls that came from Paris. Beauty 
Pansy, one of them, has crossed the ocean 
threetimes. [Wasshe seasick?—Mnk.M.] We 
have a canary bird that we brought from Hol- 
land. His name is Piet. Piet is as common a 
name for canary birds there as Dick is in this 
country. I was glad to see the General salute 
the flag. Give my love to him and to Kitty 
Clover. MILDRED E. 


I got acquainted with little Mildred by 
happening to be in the office when she 
called to see the General. Kitty C. nods 
his head in responsive greeting—or else it 
is because he is washing his face and 
hands! I think her dollery would take 
the prize for variety, if not for number. 
Think of dolls over forty years old! To 
offset the Parisians, with their romantic 
names, she might call the native of the 
Pine Tree State Mattie-miss-con-tis, or 
Chim-quas-sa-bam-took. The ocean trav- 
eler ought to have been named Peregrina 
White, especially if its color was suitable. 

Our ministerial contributions of last 
week’s Corner ought to have included 
two postal cards which have been in the 
Drawer sometime. Theyshow that sharp 
eyes are watching us and ought to stimu- 
late us to be very careful, even in small 
things, to speak and write correctly. In 
some cases, however, there is good author- 
ity fot different ways of speaking or 
writing. 

Dear Mr. Martin: You refer in the Corner 
to the Queen and use a capital Q, to the Kaiser 
and usea small k. Is this correct? Rk. A. M. 

Some one has carried off my hand-book 
on this subject, but I think some make 
this distinction—they would write Presi- 
dent McKinley, but “the president.” 
That was evidently the keen-eyed-proof- 
reader’s idea in approving ‘‘ Kaiser Wil- 
liam,” and in the next paragraph ‘the 
kaiser.” But of course neither she nor I 
ought to have discriminated between “the 
Queen” and “ the kaiser ”’—although, per- 
sonally, I confess to having a far greater 
respect and admiration for Queen -Vic- 
toria than for her imperial grandson. 
This reminds me to remind you to read 
carefully about Kaiser Wilhelm’s notable 
tour to Jerusalem, now, as you know, in 
progress. You will compare the ostenta- 
tion and grandeur with which the Em- 
peror enters the Holy City and the meek 
cand lowly manner of Christ’s visits, al- 
though He was the true King of Israel, 
and the King of kings. He wept over 
Jerusalem, and Jerusalem crucified its 
King. Has the Kaiser any plans for na- 
tional dominion there, which perhaps may 
be overruled for the advancement of the 
only kingdom of which ‘there shall be no 
end”? If we have any Cornerers in Jeru- 
salem, we hope they will tell us something 
about Kaiser Wilhelm’s visit. 

The other criticism referred to a little 
conundrum of} wartime which had been 
handed us, viz., ‘‘ Dewey 1 ; Sampson 0, 2.” 


Dear Mr. Martin: Iam surprised that you 
should be beguiled into an improper use of 
English—ought for naught. When I was at 
Yale a tutor said, ‘“‘ There is no ought in math- 
ematics, except that you ought to say naught!” 

P. R. K. 


That is a good point, wittily made, but 
the use of aught (or ought) in referring to 
a cypher has had such a popular usage as, 
I think, to justify its usein a light play 
on words like that. The reverend critic 
will find Dickens quoted in the Century 
Dictionary (under ought) as using the 
word. There is a needless discussion in 
the newspapers at present whether Samp- 
son or Schley “0” to have any credit for 
what they “1” in the destruction of Cer- 
vera’s fleet. What do Cornerers think of 
that? But the most important “ought” 
now is to know what our Government 
ought to do with the Philippine Islands? 
What is right for us to do —right for our- 
selves, right for Spain, right for the other 
nations, right for the people who have 
long sat in darkness? That is a good 
thing for Cornerers to read about and 
think about. 

We had toads and turtles in the Corner 
of Sept. 8, and now they both hop in 
again. 

WORCESTER, MAss. 

Ruth C.’s toad ? in the Corner suggests to 
me to send you copy of a pamphlet on ‘‘ The 
Common Toad,” being No. 1 of a Biology series 
of Nature Study leaflets by Dr. C. F. Hodge of 
Clark University. M. L. 8. 


This is an excellent pamphlet, just the 
thing for Ruth or any other intelligent, 
inquisitive Cornerers. I see that it can 
be obtained by sending five cents to O. B. 
Wood, 50 Foster St., Worcester, Mass. 


PETERBORO, N, H. 

Mr. Martin: One of your Corner writers 
wishes to know something about toads. When 
I was a very little girl, more than eighty years 
ago, we lived in Vermont. My grandmother 
lived in a log house with a very large fire- 
place, the hearth of which was one solid slate 
stone. It had settled down a few inches from 
the floor at one end, leaving a space in which 
lived a big toad. As he was never molested, 
he became very tame. When grandfather 
brought in the milk pail he set it down in that 
corner, and when the flies lit on it the toad 
would come out, run out his needle-like tongue 
and catch every one he could reach. I have 
watched him many a time, but never saw his 
tongue, he was so quick with it. 

A great many years after that I had a cousin 
in your city who had some currant bushes in 
her yard, and the worms made sad havoc with 
them. How she got her toad I do not know, 
but she taught him to follow her; when she 
rapped on the bushes he was there to catch 
the worms as they fell. It was fun to see him 
do it! GRANDMOTHER. 


Thank you, grandmother, for that pic- 
ture of old times in a log house! Now as 
to turtles. 

WIinpbsor Locks, Cr. 

Dear Mr. Martin: I read with interest the 
Conversation Corner, where I often find some- 
thing that reminds me of my boyhood days. I 
was specially interested in what was said about 
the markings on box turtles. The questions are 
as totheage of turtles, and whether “they spend 
all their long lives on the same farm or in the 
same town.”’ From my boyhood I have been 
accustomed, whenever I met a box turtle, to 
take it up and examine its markings, if there 
were any. Nearly seventy years ago I read on 
the shell of a turtle, “*O. H. 1881.” 1 then 
remembered that I stood by while the lettering 
was cut with a dull jackknife by a brother of 
mine, who was then ten years old, while I was 
six. It was at Hayden’s in the town of Wind- 


sor, on the same lot and near where I impa- 
tiently urged my brother to go home, for we 
were “‘across the hollow” and the sun had 
gone down. The date he intended to put on 
was 1818—so it would have taken the turtle 
sixty-three years to have overtaken the date 
he bore. ’ 

When I was a grown-up lad (about 1830) my 
father bought a lot which had once been culti- 
vated by an old revolutionary soldier, whose 
sons had long before made themselves homes 
in distant States. The lot was surrounded 
with woods and had long been without culti- 
vation. When we began clearing up the bor- 
ders of the lot my brother and myself were 
much interested in examining the turtles we 
found, bearing the initials of ‘‘ Leftenant Tom 
Hayden’s boys,” and the dates, as our father 
told us, corresponded to the time when they 
worked that field. I remember that one bear- 
ing the initials of the oldest boy (born 1769) 
proved by its date to have borne it forty-eight 
years. He was certainly an old settler, and 
besides the date bore marks of old age. 

In 1848 I found in my garden here a turtle 
marked “J. H. M. 1812.” My cousin, Jabez 
Haskell Moses, lived with our grandfather on 
that place in 1812, but in 1848 lived in western 
New York. I have other evidence that “‘ these 
turtles are always found in nearly the same 
place.”’ J. H. H. 


A Connecticut lady sends a clipping 
from the Hartford Courant, about a tur- 
tle marked in Windsor in 1861, that was 
found there again in 1867 and within a 
few weeks has appeared on a street in 
Hartford and received a new inscription. 
Another clipping is sent (from Charlottes- 
ville, Va.,) as to a turtle recently found 
in Agawam, Mass., dated 1851, and carry- 
ing the name of a lawyer still living in 
the adjoining town of Westfield. All of 
this goes to show that turtles, although 
they do a good deal of traveling in their 
slow way, do not go far away from home, 
and alse that their age approaches, at 
least in many instances, the age of a man. 
But boys and girls are better than toads 
and turtles; let us have a word from them 
before we stop, as we have not room now 
for a Scrap-book column. 


MIDDLEBURY, CT. 
Dear Mr. Martin: I thought that I would 
write to you. I helped papa get the hay. | 
don’t like to climb trees so well as I do to row 
a boat or play ball. Yes, I see the Congrega- 
tionalist every week now, and the Youth's 
Companion. We had all our flags out on the 
Fourth of July, even the old school flag that’s 
all torn to pieces, and we sent down to the 
school and had the new flag hoisted there, 
because of the victory. We got the Pomiuk 
pictures and we like them very much. I send 
—cents for the Gabriel-Pomiuk Memorial 
Cot. This is all I can think of now. Good- 

. epee RIcHARD T. 


Dear Mr. Martin: I am nine years old. 
We are to have the same teacher. This will 
be her third year. My papa is the committee. 
I should like to be a school teacher when I 
grow up. Our school gave an entertainment 
in May to get money fora flag. [‘‘Hop Swamp 
School,” according to printed program, in 
which these children seem to have had a 
good part.—Mr. M.] We bought a flag, 2 
maps and other things we needed. I love to 
climb trees better than to be on the water. 
We have some maple trees around our house 
and I can climb the highest one. I saw in the 
Corner a letter from a Massachusetts .girl 
about birds. I think she has named quite a 
few. I know the robins, sparrows, swallows, 
woodpeckers, blue jays and the bluebird. 
Good-by. Mary T. 


P. S.—Here are ——cents from us girls for 
the Mem. Cot. Good-by. 


Mr. Mad) 
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THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 
LESSON FOR Nov. 20. 2 Chron. 33: 9-16 


Manasseh’s Sin and Repentance 
BY REV. A. E. DUNNING, D. D. 


We have here an Old Testament picture 
showing the life-long relations between a man 
and God. The man is Manasseb, and around 
him is gathered a group of figures—the nation 
which he rules. Above him and them is a 
Ruler, whom he does not acknowledge till, 
after years of wickedness, bowed by tempests 
of aflliction, he lifts his eyes to heaven for 
help and finds it. “Then Manasseh knew 
that the Lord, he was God.” 

The picture is of a time long past. Its fig- 
ures long ago disappeared from the earth. 
But God is the same, and his relations to men 
are the same now as then. J pass before him 
as I look on this scene; J hear his warning, 
his sentence or his approval. The writers of 
the books of Kings and Chronicles tell very 
little of Manasseh’s long réign of fifty-five 
years. They saw in his history the tokens of 
a righteous retribution for sin and a divine 
compassion for the penitent. They saw the 
purpose of a reformed life—that is all. But 
no maxims of morality could be so valuable 
lessons to us as the faithful record of these 
awful facts. They show us: 

1, Manasseh’s sinful life. It became pro- 
verbial in Judah, like ‘‘ the sins of Jeroboam ” 
in Israel. His reign was in direct contrast to 
that of his father. The aristocratic party, 
whi favored and practiced every vice, 
seems to have got control of him and his court 
from ‘ie beginning. For his reign commenced 
when he was only twelve years old. Every 
religion was tolerated except that of Jeho- 
vah. The times before Hezekiah came back 
again, only far worse. The streets ran with 
the biood of martyred prophets. The vilest 
men ind women lived and reveled and wor- 
shiped idols in the temple courts. 

Manasseh’s sins involved many in guilt. 
Ile ‘made Judah and the inhabitants of 
Jerusalem to err.”” Hemight have made them 
to be righteous. Long after his death his 
deeds were bringing forth untold misery. 
Such a man as Manasseh counts immortal 
souls as trifles. He is willing to use them as 
coins to buy transient pleasures. Christ gave 
himself to save souls. What a contrast! 
Manasseh was not moved to repent by the 
sight of the wickedness fo which he yielded 
in those whom he should have despised. He 
seduced his people to do worse than the na- 
tions had done whom God had driven from 
the land. The appetite for sin grows by what 
it feeds on, é 

Manasseh’s sinful life was not restrained 
by Cod’s punishment of others. The land 
was full of reminders of God’s punishment 
of sin. But the people of Judah acted as 
thoush they had never heard of God’s dealing 
with the nations. ‘‘Mypeople are gone into 
captivity for lack of knowledge.’’ God says 
to the sinner, ‘* Be sure your sin will find you 
out’; and the sinner replies, ‘‘Not me.” 
“The Lord spake to Manasseh and to his peo- 
ple; but they gave no heed.”” When the eye 
is closed to the warnings against wickedness 
on every hand, the ear is deaf to the voice of 
the Almighty. Men hear it from the pulpit, 
rea’ itin the Bible, as though it were an idle 
tale. This was always a wonder to the proph- 
ets. ‘‘Hath a nation changed their gods, 
which yet are no gods? But my people have 
changed their glory for that which doth not 
proit.”’ The heathen clung even totheir idols. 
But the people to whom God had revealed 
himself by wonderful deliverances were eager 
to exchange his service for that of the gods of 
their conquered foes. 

2. Manasseh’s punishment. The nation, 
weakened by its vices, soon fell into calam- 
ities. Manasseh was stripped of his power, 
carried to Babylon in chains, made the object 
of every insult and humiliation. An Assyrian 
bas-relief represents a monarch receiving three 
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kings as prisoners, who have hooks passed 
through their lips to which thongs were at- 
tached. Such was Manasseh’s degradation. 
Yet behind this affliction was a blessing richer 
than a crown. 

One who has watched men’s lives through a 
long ministry says that few of the uncon- 
verted find blessings in their afflictions. They 
lose friends, suffer sicknesses and disappoint- 
ments, and groan over their troubles with un- 
soothed hearts, except as time sears their 
wounds. Yet behind every sorrow isa choice 
blessing, if they could only see it. 

3. Manasseh’s repentance. If ever a wretch 
was beyond the pale of divine mercy, it was 
thisman. He did ‘ wickedly above all that 
the Amorites did.”” He sought to imitate the 
abominations of the Assyrians, and as a pris- 
oner in Babylon he saw in its perfection what 
he had attempted on a smaller scale. The les- 
son was effective. ‘‘He humbled himself 
greatly before the God of his fathers.” He 
found the old faith precious after all. He 
sought to overthrow it till he found himself 
overthrown. Then he recovered his royalty 
by accepting the faith he had hated. 

Many a man has fought against godliness 
till he has lost his manhood. Then he has 
discovered that divine mercy is exhaustless. 
He has recovered himself by repentance and 
humbling himself before God. Manasseh 
thought contemptuously of God till he began 
to think contemptuously of himself. He was 
restored to his kingdom; but the greatest ad- 
vantage his repentance brought him was that 
he learned to know God. : 

4. Manasseh’s reformation. Temporal pros- 
perity came back with holy purposes carried 
out. The walls of Jerusalem went up to a 
great hight as the altars of idols were cast 
down. The true worship of God insures pros- 
perity. Manassah’s restoration was but a 
temporary check to the downward course of 
Judah, but it is an inspiring sight — this one 
man humbled to the dust in repentance, and 
then lifting the nation from its downward im- 
petus up to God. 

The consciousness of being wrong paralyzes 
our noblest faculties. But after true confes- 
sion of sin and forgiveness men find it easy to 
do what before was impossible. The blood 
that cleanses from sin imparts a divine 
strength. 

After a life of sin so awful that it became a 
proverb, Manasseh turned to God and God 
met him as the father met the prodigal son. 
We need never be afraid or ashamed to go 
home to God. ‘If we confess our sins, he is 
faithful and righteous to forgive us our sins 
and to cleans2. us from all unrighteousness.”’ 


The Church Prayer Meeting 


Topic, Nov. 13-19. Forgiveness of Others. 
Matt. 6: 14, 15; 18: 21-35 ; Luke 7: 36-50; 23: 
32-34 ; 2 Cor. 2: 5-8. 

Why aduty. Whya privilege. 

Its rewards. 

(See prayer meeting editorial.) 





Why so difficult. 





Mr. Gladstone’s Religion 


He could admire the strong organization 
of Rome, but the terrible drill of the 
Italian ecclesiastical barrack yard of- 
fended his love of liberty. Modern in- 
novations and the arguments by which 
they were maintained were alike distaste- 
ful to his love of truth. In the services 
of his own church he prized grave and 
serious beauty; tawdry travesties of 
alien rites were not much to his liking. 
There are four imperfect forms, broken 
segments of the spiritual life, depart- 
ments too often mistaken for the whole 
region—emotionalism, doctrinalism, hu- 
manitarianism, observationalism. These 
are systems which practically make the 
Christian life a series of mystical feel- 
ings, or of concatenated formula, or of 
philanthropic labors, or of detached and 
ever-renewed observances. Noneof these 
singly, nor even all combined, absorbed 
Mr, Gladstone’s entire being, >The pur- 
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suit of a renewed character was ever 
being followed out with a sensitive rest- 
lessness. Above and below all else was 
a simple love of God, faith in Christ’s 
work, reverence for the church as his 
body.—Dr. Alexander, Bishop of Derry,’ 
in the Church Quarterly Review. 
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For appetizing, health- 
ful cooking. Delicious Soups 
and Sauces. Send postal to 
Liebig’s Extract of Meat Co., 
P. O. Box 2718, New York, 
for free Cook Book. 


What has worn well and lasted long must be 
good. This is Nature’s law and. applies to all 
things. As against the claims of transient com- 


petitors and imitators the 


Liebig COMPANY’S 
Extract of Beef 


places the stubborn fact that it has been before 
the public for over thirty years and is to-day 
preferred before all other articles of its kind. 
It is simply unapproachable for quality. 














he perfect fit of a 
dress—the chic effect 
of a gown, caninno way 
be so easily and well se- 
cured as by the use of 
Warren’s Featherbone. 
The light elastic qual- 
ities of the bone serve to 
make it comfortable in 


wear. 

The durability due to 
its quill construction 
renders it serviceable. 
The possibility of its 
application by sewing machine according to 
the original Featherbone methods insures the 
finest results. 

Ask your dressmaker or dealer about it. 


Booklet of fall styles in women’s gowns, giving valu- 
able information concerning methods o pr ucin 
stylish effects, with full particulars of Featherbone, sen 
for the asking. 


WARREN FEATHERBONE CO., 
Three Oaks, Michigan. 


PARLORS.—898 proadweg, New YorK. 
7 Temple Place, BosToN. 
28 South Eighth Street, PHILADELPHIA. 
704 Marshal! Field Building, CH1caco, 





LITERATURE 
BOOK REVIEWS 
ENCYCLOPEDIA OF SACRED THEOLOGY 

Rey. J. H. De Vries has translated a portion 
of this massive production by Dr. Abraham 
Kuyper, of Amsterdam, and Prof. B. B. War- 
field has supplied an introduction. Dr. Kuy- 
per’s complete work consists of three volumes. 
The first fifty-three pages of the first volume 
and the entire second volume are grouped to- 
gether in the work before us. The extract 
from the first volume consists of an introduc- 
tion to theological encyclopedia. The balance 
of the first original volume, omitted here, is an 
extended history of theological encyclopedia. 
The remainder of this work also is in a large 
measure preparatory for the third volume. 
The last named embodies the logical definition 
and interpretation of the different depart- 
ments of theology in their logical sequence 
and full development. The second volume 
discusses the organism of science, showing at 
length that there is a place for theology 
therein, and also explains the conception of 
theology, its distinctive principle, method, 
organism and history. 

The work is the fruit of an uncommonly 
active and able mind. Dr. Kuyper’s personal 
history, which Dr. Warfield outlines in his 
introduction, has been one of diversified ex- 
perience and exceptionally stimulating train- 
ing. He is amember of the Dutch Parliament 
and also a theological expert, as well as the 
editor of both a leading Dutch daily journal, 
De Standaard, and a weekly religious journal, 
De Heraut, and is the author of a number of 
important volumes on theological and critical 
topics. The volume before us is elaborated 
in a manner unusual in English and German 
theological literature, but is written in a clear 
and uncommonly readable manner, and this 
in spite of the fact that so many technical 
terms are used with freedom. Many lay read- 
ers will be at some loss in it, but the current of 
the book is perfectly intelligible. Still itisa 
volume for theological students and experts, 
not for the ordinary public. 

It is the promulgation of a thoroughly sci- 
entific conception of truth and it is wonder- 
fully comprehensive and admirably logical 
and forcible. Homely illustrations, taken from 
everyday life, add greatly to the lucidity of 
its utterances. The discussion of the ques- 
tions which concern the place of theology 
among the sciences and the nature of theology 
as a science with a distinct principle of its 
own, which forms the substance of this vol- 
ume, is general in character, and yet rich in 
particular inculcation and application of truth. 
Large space is given to the defining and ex- 
plaining of what the author calls the Prin- 
cipium, that is the distinctive principle of 
thevlogy. This discussion may seem to some 
unduly elaborated, yet in the author’s scheme 
it certainly is valuable even if it be not in its 
present form absolutely necessary. 

The author is frankly and loyally Calvinistic 
and the principles of the reformed theology 
are his foundation. He is a leader of the Re- 
formed Church, although by no means a blind 
advocate of any system. His position is that 
of an aggressive, although a conciliatory 
thinker, and the theologically trained reader 
will notice a sharp distinction between his 
views and those of the more liberal scholars. 
He does not accept the fruits of the higher 
criticism without vital modifications. Dr. 
Kuyper, were he as familiar with the religious 
history of England or the United States as he 
is with that of his own country, probably 
would have written differently in regard to 
Methodism, for example, and occasionally one 
finds an utterance which he cannot accept, 
but the substance of the volume is sound, and 
its influence cannot fail to be wholesome and 
helpful. [Charles Scribner’s Sons. $4.00.] 

A CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY OF THE AMER- 
ICAN PEOPLE 

A new contribution to the literature of our 

constitutional history needs some justification, 
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for histories of this general character abound. 
The present work, by Franeis M. Thorpe, 
offers itself as a study of methods of consti- 
tutional development. This, more than any- 
thing else, is its peculiarity. The organiza- 
tion of the American commonwealths is stud- 
ied in detail and in connection with examina- 
tion of their respective constituencies. The 
civil evolution of different portions of our 
country is followed with minuteness, and the 
modifications and changes in our principles of 
government growing out of actual experiment 
are set forth. The author recognizes that 
legal institutions, even including constitu- 
tions, are not permanent in their character 
but continually change, and illustrate the de- 
velopment of the people in one or another 
direction. 

The mass of material existing for such a 
work as this has been well digested and the 
narrative is clear. Whether it were neces- 
sary to elaborate the treatment so extensively, 
for the work fills two large volumes, may be a 
question. It seems to us that the substance 
of the work might have been more success- 
fully presented in smaller compass. For ex- 
ample, the minutiew of political conventions 
are related when a summary often would 
have sufficed. But the author illustrates a 
commendable impartiality and power of judg- 
ment, and the pictures which he draws, 
crowded although some of them are with 
characters, are valuable because of their viv- 
idness. The process of the transition of the 
colonies to independent States is described 
effectively, and the early conditions deter- 
mining our Constitution are set forth intelli- 
gently. 

Then, as the narrative goes on to tell of the 
great wave of immigration which rolled west- 
ward, interest in the theme increases, and the 
effect of the frontier life and the rude condi- 
tions of the more primitive civilization of the 
young West upon law in its organization and 
its crystallization into permanent form are 
studied with special attention. Such questions 
as the relation of the individual State to the 
Union, the basis of representation, changes 
in judicial systems, legislative apportionment, 
the rise of property questions bearing upon 
corporations, etc., are discussed by themselves 
with good judgment. The differences of the 
development of democracy under dissimilar 
conditions are indicated in the chapters which 
are respectively studies of a Gulf State, Loui- 
siana, a frontier State, Kentucky, a Northern 
State, Michigan, and a Western State, Cali- 
fornia. 

The work ends with the year 1850, and the 
five years next preceding form the period of 
these successive studies. It is shown how the 
conception of citizenship has somewhataltered, 
how the co-ordinate branches of government 
are held to closer account by the people, how 
representative government has established it- 
self permanently, and how far and in what 
respect ideals of democracy have been amended. 
It is gratifying to be assured that the author’s 
long and thorough study of his theme has con- 
vinced him that the American people has be- 
come liberal and altruistic as it has become 
powerful; that it has grown humane as it has 
appreciated its responsibilities; and that the 
outlook is hopeful. 

The subject of slavery, of course, comes often 
to the surface, and a conspicuous and praise- 
worthy feature is the distinctness with which 
the gradual hostility to slavery and the effort 
to express this in legislation even in several 
of the Southern States, are revealed. Proba- 
bly most readers, excepting those somewhat 
familiar with legal history in this country, will 
experience some surprise at the evidence sup- 
plied in these pages of the widespread convic- 
tion throughout the South of the detrimental 
influence of slavery upon the commercial as 
well as the moral prospects of the slave- 
holding States. In this, as in many other 
particular lines, the work exhibits commend- 
able strength and value, and in the general 
course of its discussion it also will be con- 
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ceded to display marked ability. (Harper ¢ 
Bros. $2.50.] 
RELIGIOUS 

A new book in the series of Hand-books for 
Bible Classes, edited by Drs. Dods and Whyte, 
is Principles of Protestantism (Charles Scrip. 
ner’sSons. Imported. 75 cents], by Rev. J, p, 
Lilley. It is a companion to Dr. T. M. Lina. 
say’s book on The Reformation, and it supple. 
ments that book, which explained the historie 
origin of Protestantism in Europe, by explain. 
ing its leading doctrines as they took shape in 
the Reformed in opposition to the Romish 
Church. Necessary limitations have inter- 
fered somewhat with the present development 
of the subject, but the author’s treatise is suffi. 
ciently comprehensive and is both scholarly 
and fair. Based upon careful examination of 
the standard works of Roman Catholics as 
well as Protestants, its spirit is as conciliatory 
as it is loyal to the author’s own Protestant 
faith. In setting forth the three chief ele. 
ments of Protestant belief, relating respec. 
tively to the way in which men are to enter 
upon the blessings of the gospel, their concep. 
tion of the Scriptures as the source of divine 
knowledge, and their view of the life and 
polity of believers, he reveals the radical! and 
inevitable difference between Protestantism 
and the Church of Rome. The volume is a 
thorough piece of work and will prove a valu- 
able hand-book. 

Dr. F. E. Clark has edited four little reli- 
gious volumes which will be serviceable as 
aids to the devotional life.. Each contains a 
selection for every day of a month. They 
form a series called Classics for the (Quiet 
Hour. One is The Presence of God, selections 
from the works of Jeremy Taylor; another is 
The Kingdom Within, embodying selections 
from the writings of Thomas A Kempis; a 
third is The Golden Alphabet, selected from 
the works of John Tauler, and taking its title 
from a series of precepts each of which begins 
with a different letter of the alphabet. The 
fourth, Living and Loving [United Society of 
Christian Endeavor. Each 25 cents], opens 
the writings and the heart of Professor ‘Tho- 
luck. They are tastefully printed and cannot 
fail to be warmly appreciated. 

A very pretty book and one evidently des- 
tined to a large popularity among religious 
readers is Friendship [F. H. RevellCo. $1.25), 
by Rev. Hugh Black, to which Dr. W. Robert- 
son Nicoll has supplied a short introduction. 
It is a volume of profound common sense 
enlightened and enriched by sincere spiritu- 
ality, and it possesses solid and lasting value 
as well as large Christian interest. It is hand- 
some and is as tasteful as it is serviceable. — 
Rev. M. F, Sadler’s commentaries on Romans 
and Corinthians [Macmillan Co. Imported. 
Each $1.50], like the former volumes which 
we have commented on from the same author, 
blend the practical and the scholarly success- 
fully and are well suited for common use. 
They are intended for the general pzblic 
rather than for the specialist, and are discrim- 
inating and permanently useful pieces of work. 
. The Greatest Thing Ever Known [T. Y. 
Crowell & Co. 35 cents] is another book by 
R. W. Trine, in which in a simple and reada- 
ble manner he explains and emphasizes the 
thought of the essential oneness of the human 
life and the divine. The author has a little 
the air of having made some new discoveries, 
which, after all, are only perfectly familiar 
spiritual truths, but although we cannot in- 
dorse some of his sentiments we gladly com- 
mend the general spirit and substance of his 
treatise. It will do good in spite of its occa- 
sional lapses and its too oracular tone.—— 
A book of Junior Topics Outlined for 15‘ 
(United Society of Christian Endeavor. 50 
cents], by Ella N. Wood, will be found practi- 
cally serviceable in Christian Endeavor cir- 
cles. It is a collection of useful topics, well 
outlined and in some cases illustrated. 


STORIES 


The pen of William Black has not lost its 
cunning. His latest story, Wild Helin ([Har- 
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per & Bros. $1.75], may not be his best, but 
it certainly is fine and fascinating. Yet it 
jeaves the reader exasperated. It is one of 
those stories which it is hard to read critically, 
even though faults be apparent here or there. 
The reader becomes so interested in the fair 
heroine that the climax filis him with dismay 
and indignation. It is an exceedingly un- 
natural story in some respects, but we suppose 
that is a part of the Scotchiness of it. The 
earl is greatly overdrawn and is a sad, and as 
nere described an improbable, blemish on the 
tale. The literary charm of the work is char- 
acteristic. The representation of the heroine 
is one of the best of the author’s many suc- 
cesses in that line. The contrast between the 
two lovers is skillfully indicated. And, all in 
all, itis a superior story, although it ends 
wrongly. 

Two volumes by Henry James have come to 
hand. One is Ip the Cage (H. S. Stone & Co. 
1,25), the story of an episode in the life of a 
young telegraph girl in London. It is an 


_ adroit use of fresh material, mainly the facts 


jearned and impressions formed by such a girl 
about her customers contrasted with her own 
somewhat sordid home life, and the author 
has worked out his idea with his accustomed 
delicacy and skill of touch. It is not an in- 
spiring book —and does not pretend to be — 
but as a miniature painting it is worthy of 
high praise. Theother book, The Two Magics 
[Macmillan Co. $1.50], contains two stories, 
The Turn of the Screw and Covering End. 
The Turn of the Screw seems to us on the 
whole the most revolting piece of literary 
work with which we ever have met. Mr. 
James ought to be ashamed of himself and we 
are surprised that any publisher should print 
it. Covering End is free from any objection- 
able features except its too great disregard of 
probabilities. Itisaless successful character 
study than most of the author’s work, but the 
unconventional and amusing circumstances 
of the day’s experiences described give it a 
measure of interest. Of course it is a fine 
piece of writing, and it does not lack interest 
in so large a degree as most of Mr. James’s re- 
cent productions. 

That prolific author, Rev. S. Baring-Gould, 
in his latest story, Domitia [F. A. Stokes Co. 
$1.50), deals with the Rome of the time of Nero 
and his immediate successors. The heroine’s 
career illustrates the vicissitudes which oc- 
curred in the careers of not only the early 
Christians but also the Romans themselves. 
It is difficult to conceive of such a state of 
society as ever having existed. The author 
has made careful studies and has described 
the period with exceptional clearness and 
power. Itisa painful story in some tespects 
but full of interest, and it exhibits the loyalty 
of the Christians of the time to their Re- 
deemer. 

In Crooked Trails [Harper & Bros. $2.00] 
are ten of Mr. Frederic Remington’s lively 
sketches, illustrated by himself. The Indians, 
Cowboys and Mexicans of the present, and 
some singular characters of the past, appear 
in the book and their diversified experisnces 
are highly exciting and are described in the 
author’s characteristically spirited fashion. 
The book is a readable addition to the litera- 
ture of frontier life. It need not be added 
that the illustrations are of the highest ex- 
cellence, 

Paul Laurence Dunbar has done good work 
in poetry, and now has tried his hand on a 
novel, The Unealled (Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.25). 
We like it even better than we liked his poetry. 
It is a strong and unhackneyed piece of work 
and develops the conception of a young man 
brought up in the most rigid conditions and 
practically forced into the ministry when his 
heart is not in it, who breaks loose and goes 
into business. The kind of pressure brought 
to bear upon him may have been true to life in 
some instances, but certainly must be extremely 
unusual. The plot of the book is its weak 
point, but the different actors are portrayed 
with decided freshness and vigor, and the story 
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abounds in interest and points a wholesome 
moral. 

California is the scene of The Black Curtain 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co. . $1.50], by Flora H. 
Loughead. It is a pleasant and picturesque 
story of life and love in the hills, of fortune 
and misfortune and crowning happiness, all 
set forth in a winsome and admirable style. 
It will be a popular book. ——In the biographi- 
cal edition of Thackeray’s works Henry Es- 
mond and the Lectures (Harper & Bros. $1.75] 
are bound together into a handsome illustrated 
volume. ——Another volume of five of the short 
stories of Octave Thanet is called A Slave to 
Duty and Other Women [H. 8. Stone & Co.]. 
They touch skillfally many aspects of real life 
and are delightfully entertaining. 

JUVENILE 

The time of King James I. is that chosen by 
Ruth Hall for her book, In the Brave Days 
of Old (Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.50). The 
adventures of a young Englishman in Holland 
and with Hendrick Hudson on the American 
coast form its substance, and it is a good piece 
of work as a historical study and equally asa 
narrative of travel, battle and adventure. It 
presents a probably truthful picture of the life 
of its time.——The purpose of Grace King in 
writing De Soto and His Menin the Land of 
Florida [Macmillan Co. $1.50] has been merely 
to weave together the trustworthy facts of 
history into a narrative. She has succeeded 
commendably and the young people will en- 
joy the book. There is history enough in it 
to make it thoroughly valuable and it is grat- 
ifying enough to the reader to render it emi- 
nently enjoyable. It considers a portion of 
American history which has been less fre- 
quently narrated than others, and such a 
graphic and well-written narrative of it will 
do good service. 

The abundance of excellent literature for 
boys and girls is almost bewildering. Here 
is another charming story, Dorothy Deane 
[Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.25], by Ellen 
Olney Kirke. It is realistic, natural and 
vivacious, and one of the best of its class. 
——A Soldier of the Legion [W. A. Wilde & 
Co. $1.50], by C. L. Norton, is a war story of 
the great Northwest about Sergeant Carolinus 
Bassett and William Henry Harrison in their 
early days. It is interesting as a narrative 
and useful as a historic sketch, and is in har- 
mony with the taste for war literature which 
recently has been developed so largely in this 
country. 

Tecumseh, Chief of the Shawanoes [E. P. 
Dutton & Co. $1.50], by Col. R. H. Gordon, 
uses the facts of the war of 1812 in the form 
of a story. It abounds in adventure, has a 
good tone and spirit and will please the boys. 
It is illustrated.——Another excellent school 
story which American boys will relish in 
spite of the differences between their schools 
and those of England, where the scene of the 
tale is laid, is The Triple Alliance [Thomas 
Nelson & Sons. $1.25), by Harold Avery. 
It is a natural, stirring, wholesome and 
amusing story about boys and their pranks 
and studies, and it will be well thumbed. 

A new number in the Tales of the Heroic 
Ages includes Siegfried the Hero of the North 
and Beowulf the Hero of the Anglo-Saxons 
[G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.50), both written by 
Zenaide de Ragozin. It puts into plain and 
pleasant English for the young these old 
legends, which have in them a perennial 
charm and power. In the introduction the 
point is well taken that children should be 
permitted a proper amount of fairy literature. 
—-Another fairy story, which is fanciful 
enough to be delightful and realistic enough 
not to seem unnatural, is The Magic Nuts 
[Macmillan Co. $1.25], by Mrs. Molesworth. 
No one understands better how to delight the 
children, and in these pages she has done it 
again successfuliy. 

A bright little fairy story, by Katharine 
Pyle, is The Counterpane Fairy (E. P. Dut- 
ton & Co. $1.25). The author is also the 
illustrator, and the amusing story, which is 
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full of delight for young readers, receives ad- 
ditional charm from the fact that the illustra- 
tions are so thoroughly in accord with the 
spirit of the text. The younger children will 
be much pleased with such a pretty book.—— 
Jack the Giant Killer [Macmillan Co. 50 
cents] is for the very young, and its numerous 
pictures, many of which are in black and 
white and many in colors, are most expressive 
and greatly increase the interest of this fa- 
miliar tale. 
EDUCATIONAL 

Pref. Archibald Alexander, in Theories o/ 
the Will (Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.50], has 
written a book which will do good service as 
a text-book and probably is intended for use 
in that capacity. It also is a treatise which 
others than students will be glad to read. It 
is a concise account of the development of the 
theory of the will. It makes no claim to 
being a comprehensive history but offers a 
constructive explanation of voluntary action. 
It is the first of a series and it closes with the 
theory of Lotze. It is a condensed but thor- 
oughly scholarly description of its subject and 
will be appreciated by all interested therein. 
—Prof. Paul Shorey has added to the Stu- 
dent Series of Latin Classics a volume, The 
Odes and Epodes of Horace [B. H. Sanborn & 
Co.}. The notes are copious almost to excess 
and the volume is printed handsomely. 

Such a book as North America [American 
Book Co. 60 cents], by F. G. Carpenter, is too 
sketchy. It is hardly worth while to attempt 
to describe the White Mountains, to take an 
example of natural scenery, or Boston, in the 
case of a city, without saying much more and 
without greater discrimination in regard to 
what is said. The pictures are the best part 
of the book, but that which is labeled Boston 
Common really makes prominent the Public 
Garden—a neighboring but different inclos- 
ure. The attempt to describe North America 
ina properly intelligible and useful fashion 
in so small a book is necessarily futile, al- 
though much in the book is valuable and en- 
joyable-——Prof. G. R. Carpenter has gath- 
ered selections from many American writers 
of the more remote or recent past in a volume 
called American Prose [Macmillam Co. $1.00]. 
A critical study and a brief biographical 
sketch in relation to each author precede the 
selection from his writing. Living authors 
are not included. The selections are choice 
and the volume is handsomely issued. 

The Earth and Sky (D. Appleton & Co, 28 
cents], one of Appleton’s Home Reading 
books, is a primer of astronomy for young 
readers, by Dr. E. S. Holden, and explains 
some of the elements of astronomy to the 
young in simple language.——An edition of 
Goethe’s Egmont together with Schiller’s Es- 
says [Ginn & Co. $1.00] has been prepared 
by Prof. Max Winkler for college stadents. 
It is well suited to the needs for which it is 
intended.——A revised edition of Prof. J. M. 
Taylor’s Elements of the Differential and In- 
tegral Calculus (Ginn & Co. $2.15] makes an 
attempt to present in their unity the three 
methods commonly used in calculus with ref- 
erence to rates, limits and infinitesimals. It 
isa neat and handsome publication and will 
be appreciated by the higher mathematicians. 

The Laboratory Manual (Lamson, Wolffe 
&Co. $1.25], by Prof. A. G. Austin and I. H. 
Coriat is a plain and compact little treatise, 
valuable in itself and introductory to more 
intricate work. It is handsomely printed and 
has blank pages for the student’s use.—— 
Philip’s Experiment, or Physical Science at 
Home [D. Appleton & Co. $1.00), by John 
Trowbridge, follows a comparatively new 
method for the teaching of science. It is a 
story into which scientific teaching is intro- 
duced so as to beguile the reader into master- 
ing what, if offered in the ordinary form, 
might repel him, or at least prove less invit- 
ing. This method is not novel but it is used 
here with much skill. The book ought to be 
a success. —Selections from the Poems of 
Robert Burns [Ginn & Co. $1.20], edited by 
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J. G. Dow, is a new volume of the Atheneum 
Press series, and is tastefully issued.——De 
Quincey’s Revolt of the Tartars (Ginn & Co. 
35 cents] has been edited by Prof. W. E. Si- 
monds. It also makes an attractive little 
volume. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

The recent course of our national history 
has created exceptional interest in any vol- 
ume relating to Spain, and the tangled web of 
Spain’s political history is so difficult to be 
unraveled by foreigners that any book aiding 
them in the work has the greater value. The 
Spanish Revolution, 1868 to 1875 (Small, May- 
nard & Co. $1.50), by E. H. Strobel, formerly 
tecretary of the United States legation and 
chargé @’affaires at Madrid, is therefore as 
timely as it is intrinsically interesting. The 
transition from the Spain of Ferdinand VII. 
and Isabella II. to that of Alphonso XII. and 
the regency is, as the author properly points 
cut, exceedingly suggestive. The revolution 
to which the book relates was not successful, 
Sut it had a wide and lasting influence upon 
Spanish history, and its effects will be felt in 
political developments which are occurring 
and for some time will continue to occur in 
Spain. It is a well-written book. The au- 
thor has enjoyed exceptional opportunities of 
observation and judgment. He has written 
temperately, and his narrative will be ac- 
cepted as an intelligent and helpfal discus- 
sion whether all his conclusions be agreed to 
or not. 

The Success of Sunlight and Shadow, the 
volume for amateur photographers by W. I. L. 
Adams, has encouraged him to write and illus- 
trate another book, called In Nature’s Image 
{Baker & Taylor Co. $2.50]. This, too, is in- 
tended for amateurs, and it is full of descrip- 
tion and suggestion of a very practical char- 
acter and is illustrated abundantly and beau- 
tifally. Its pictures are grouped under ap- 
propriate headings, such as Landscape and 
Figures, Telling a Story, Children, Interiors, 
etc. It is exceedingly attractive and will 
make a pleasant book for the drawing-room 
table, while doing good service among those 
who are learning photography. 

Messrs. Doubleday & McClure Co. have is- 
sued four more tasteful little books of the 
Ladies’ Home Journal Household Library at 
half a dollar apiece. One is Model Houses for 
Little Money, by W. L. Price, which describes 
how an attractive house may be built in city 
or in country and how good taste and good 
workmanship may be obtained without a 
necessarily large expenditure.——Another is 
Insides of One Hundred Homes, by W. M. 
Johnson, which draws suggestions from 
houses already in use for the benefit of peo- 
ple who are building or furnishing. Like the 
preceding volume, this is illustrated freely 
and well. 

Home Games and Parties, edited by Mrs. 
Hamilton Mott, is a third, and it is a treasury 
of practical information in regard to home 
entertainments.——A fourth is The Business 
Girl, by Ruth Ashmore, and it abounds in 
good sense, sympathy and useful suggestions. 
——From the same publishers comes an Eng- 
lish translation of M. Edmond Rostand’s pop- 
ular play, Cyrano de Bergerac [50 cents). It 
is Miss Gertrude Hall’s translation. The 
play is having a great popularity abroad 
Richard Mansfield is playing it at the Garden 
Theater in New York city and three com- 
panies are to play it in Boston soon. 


NOTES 


—— Mr. Herbert Spencer is revising all his 
books. 

— Dr. W. A. P. Martin, author of A Cycle 
of Cathay, which Revell & Co. brought out 
last year, has just been appointed one of the 
two presidents of the Imperial University of 
China, his colleague being a Chinaman. 

—— The Emperor William is stated to have 
made himself financially responsible for the 
publication of a new dictionary of the ancient 
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Egyptian languages, in which the academies 
of science at Berlin, Géttingen, Munich and 
Leipsic are to co-operate. 

—— Literature says that British publishers 
are adopting the plan of offering purchasers 
their choice of cut or uncut edges in new 
books. It is to be hoped that the- practice 
of issuing works with uncut leaves may be 
abandoned, excepting in the cases of certain 
rare or otherwise exceptional publications. 
To make the reader cut the leaves of an ordi- 
nary book is an imposition upon him. 


— Commandant A. L. Mills, of the Mili- 
tary Academy at West Point, is the author of 
Campaigns in 1862 in Virginia, which is a text- 
book in the United States Infantry and Cav- 
alry school at Fort Leavenworth. He was in 
charge of the department of tactics and strat- 
egy there when the war with Spain broke out. 
He was shot through the head at San Juan 
Hill but escaped with the loss of an eye. 


—— A John Eliot Memorial Prize Fund, of 
$1,250, is to be established by Americans at 
Jesus College, in Cambridge, Eng. The in- 
terest of the fund is to be used to promote the 
study of Hebrew, in which Eliot took great 
interest. Another fund, called the John Eliot 
Memorial Scholarship Fund, also is to be es- 
tablished, the income of which will be a prize 
for the best scholar in all studies undertaken 
for the A. B. degree. Rev. James De Nor- 
mandie, D. D., of Roxbury, Mass., a successor 
of Eliot in the pastorate of the First Church, 
is at the head of the scheme. 

— We also quote from Literature the fol- 
lowing statement about the famous Codex 
Beze: 

A facsimile edition of the Greek and Latin 
manuscripts of the four Gospels and Acts of 
the Apostles in the Cambridge University 
Library and known as Codex Bezz is being 
prepared by the Cambridge University Press 
for early publication. M. Paul Dujardin of 
Paris will photograph its pages and engrave 
them on copper by the process known as 
“heliogravure,’’ which has never, we believe, 
been used for the reproduction of so large a 
volume. The facsimile will contain 830 pages 
and will be supplied to subscribers in two vol- 
umes either bound or unbound. 
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There are in attendance at Western Re- 
serve University, Cleveland, about 300 new 
students, half of whom are in the under- 
graduate departments of Adelbert College (for 
men) and the College for Women. The pro- 
fessional schools have also opened with large 
classes. ‘The Medical College is without a 
Senior Class because of the lengthening of 
the course from three to four years. The in- 
crease in the number of students in the 
College for Women renders necessary a new 
building, and for this purpose a tract of land 
has recently been given adjoining the present 
college campus. During the past three years 
a course in European colonization, primarily 
outside of North America, has been given to 
increasingly large classes of students. It is 
now planned to offer an extended course by 
Professor Bourne on the same subject in the 
graduate school for the benefit of those who 
may wish to fit themselves for service in the 
colonies. 
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Current Thought 


AT HOME 


Much aversion to war on the part of Chris- 
tians is due to the feeling that war invariably 
debases those who participate in it; that no 
man can enter an army and come out as pure 
as when he enlfsted. Fortunately this is not 
true. Chaplain Brown of the Rough Riders, 
in the Sunday School Times, says that that 
regiment was @ better regiment morally when 
it was mustered out than when it enlisted. He 
also adds: “Army vices either must have 
been greatly magnified in the past, or there is 
a different class of men in the army today than 
formerly.”’ 

[he Michigan Advocate is grieved at the 
decline in the membership of the two Michigan 
Methodist conferences. ‘‘ Unbelief,” it says, 
“is the real canker that has eaten into our 
church life. .. . Inthe absence of heartfelt ex- 
pericnce the higher criticism and lower atheism 
have silenced testimony, and God is without 
witness.” 

The Christian Leader of Glasgow is dis- 
pleased at the tenor of the message brought 
by Ian Maclarem to the recent annual meeting 
of the Baptist Missionary Society. It says: 
“Tan Maclaren knows something of Liver- 
pool. Some of his fellow-ministers in that 
city fought a battle not long ago with its hid- 
den corruptions and shocked the community 
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with a frightful exposure. Will his rose- 
water theory of a supposed divine goodness 
that cannot consort with everlasting burnings 
of an unquenchable indignation with wrong— 
will it square with these facts and with kin- 
dred tragedies in every city of the world? 
.. » We shall be told that these sufferings are 
all of them remedial and that none of them 
are punitive. It is a comfortable doctrine, 
but is it true? Is it not a fact that moral 
sensibilities die? Do not a man’s truthful- 
ness and sincerity and all that connects him 
with ennobling influences perish as he de- 
scends the downward way of sin?” 


ABROAD 


The London Chronicle sums up an analysis 
of the Archbishop of Canterbury’s compromise 
deliverance on the question of ritualism in 
the Anglican Church with this confession 
that “the primate must know, and his tone 
suggests that he well knows, that he possesses 
no absolute spiritual authority. His personal 
influence is great; but after all he goes, and 
another archbishop sits in Augustine’s chair, 
and the tone may change to Low Church or 
Broad Church—an improbable contingency, 
we sadly admit—or High Church. But we 
fancy that as the High Churchman knows his 
mind more than his opponents, he is likely to 
score most distinctly from the politic tempo- 
rizing of the primate. Asa matter of fact, itis 
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only the Nonconformists who keep the Church 
of England Protestant. Withdraw the indi- 
rect, but very real, pressure of the great sects 
outside the Anglican communion, and the 
High Churchman would reign without a seri- 
ous rival.” 


The British Medical Journal disputes Ben- 
jamin Kidd’s dogmatic assertion, in his lat- 
est book, that white men cannot hope to col- 
onize or live in tropical climes. I[t asserts 
that neither in theory or fact is there any 
justification forthe belief. ‘‘ The West Indies, 
which used to be called the white man's grave, 
now rank among the best sanatoria. The 
death-rate of European troops in the tropics, 
which used to be from 100 to 129 per 1,000, is 
now as low as twelve per 1,000 in India. In 
Trinidad and Barbadoes the sickness and 
mortality among European soldiers are ac- 
tually less than at home. It is hardly reason- 
able to dispute any longer the possibility of 
tropical acclimatization. Already more than 
10,000,000 white men and their descendants 
are settled within the tropics, laying the 
foundations of new and perhaps greater civ- 
ilizations. The question has, in fact, been 
settled by the solvitur ambulando argument. 
What has now to be done is to stady the 
means and conditions which may lead us 
to a complete victory over the tropical mi- 
crobes, which are the real enemies to be 
conquered.”’ 
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The Outlook of British Congregationalism 


As Seen at the Autumnal Assembly of the Congregational Union of Bngland and Wales 


The dominant note of the meetings of Eng- 
lish and Welsh Congregationalists at Halifax, 
Oct. 10-15, has been one of indignant protest 
at the extraordinary spread of Romanism 
within the Established Church. This was the 
theme of the chairman’s address, and speaker 
after speaker returned to it. Whatever the 
topic under discussion, as was humorously 
remarked, *‘ All roads led to Rome.’’ Noncon- 
formists have no desire to interfere with the 
internal affairs of the Anglican communion, 
but as citizens they are entitled to see that 
the law is obeyed by a church which annu- 
ally receives £7,000,000 of public money. 

When the union last met in Halifax, forty 
years ago, the delegates numbered 482; this 
year they exceeded 1,200. Ten years ago there 
was not one woman delegate; this year there 
were about a hundred. The hospitality ex- 
tended by Bradford Nonconformists to Church 
Congress delegates was reciprocated by Hali- 
fax Anglicans, the vicar and other clergy en- 
tertaining a considerable number of Congre- 
gationalists. 

GROWTH OF TEMPERANCE SENTIMENT 

The union sermon, by Dr. Allon’s successor, 
Rev. W. Hardy Harwood, was a fine, manly 
utterance. His subject was The Two Voices 
—the Voice of Christ in the Temple and the 
Voice of Christ in the City. He condemned 
those who counsel the Christian to withdraw 
or. turn away from public and civic life be- 
cause unchristian things are done. Christians 
are in the world in order to make the world 
Christian—its politics, its commerce, its civic 
life. The sermon was highly eulogized by 
Canon Hicks, whose presence and fraternal 
words at the temperance meeting were pleas- 
ing proof of his remark that the cause unites 
all Christians. The speeches and their enthu- 
siastic reception showed that temperance sen- 
timent is running strong. Rev. C. Silvester 
Horne, the brilliant young Kensington minis- 
ter, mentioned that during his long illness he 
was told that his chances of returning to work 
were due to his lifelong total abstinence. At 
a subsequent meeting Dr. Mackennal, having 
in view the proposals of certain ardent tem- 
perance reformers to exclude from church 
membership people engaged in the liquor traf- 
fic, and indeed all non-abstainers, issued a 
wise word of caution, saying he does not be- 
lieve we have the right to determine the terms 
of church communion, that having been done 
by Christ himself. 

CONDITIONS IN THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND 

The chairman’s address on Priestism and 
Priesthood was an able review from the Con- 
gregationalist standpoint of the situation 
created by the recrudescence of sacerdotalism. 
The most startling phenomenon in English 
church life, said Mr. Rowland, is the advance 
of Romanism through the agency of the clergy 
in the Established Church. The question is 
not merely one of ornate ritual; the leaders of 
the movement claim to be sacrificing priests, 
and are determined to be so recognized. They 
have deliberately set themselves the task of 
revolutionizing the Anglican Church by bring- 
ing it into harmony with Catholic tradition, 
and restoring it to the condition in which it 
was before the days of Henry VIII., when, to 
use Baring-Gould’s words, “‘the Church in 
England was corrupted by Protestantism.”’ 
Many a parish priest has today deliberately 
adopted the resolution of Faber, who, while 
still a clergyman of the Church of England, 
said: ‘‘My whole life, God willing, shall be 
one crusade against the detestable and diaboli- 
cal heresy of Protestantism.’’ Congregation- 
alists have a right to interfere because the 
Romanizers are officials in a national institu- 
tion for the continuance and condition of 
which Congregationalists as citizens are 
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largely responsible, and, further, because the 
dogmas of Rome are forced upon Nonconform- 
ist children in day schools. In the second 
part of his address Mr. Rowland gave some 
startling particulars about the various secret 
societies in the Established Church. He was 
undoubtedly right in saying that the move- 
ment towards Rome has been immeasurably 
greater than was generally believed, recent 
revelations having come as a shock to most 
people. The address, which occupied eighty 
minutes in delivery, was warmly responded 
to by the crowded assembly. 

A resolution of sympathy with the Evangel- 
ical section in the Church of England appro- 
priately followed. Dr. Horton, who moved it, 
quoted from a private letter written to him by 
a distinguished clergyman, saying that the 
Evangelicals in the church are helpless and 
are looking to the Nonconformists to rescue 
the country from the detestable tyranny of 
the Romanizers. 

When delegates were presented from the Con- 
gregationsl Unionsof Scotland, Jamaica, New 
Zealand and South Africa, one could not help 
mentally asking, Where is America? Why are 
not the Congregationalists of the United States 
represented ? 


DR. MACKENNAL’S REPORT ON AMERICA 


The close attention with which the assem- 
bly listened to Dr. Mackennal’s report of his 
visit to the Triennial Council and the enthu- 
siasm certain passages of it aroused showed 
the warm interest of the delegates in their 
American brethren. The special circum- 
stances under which his mission was dis- 
charged left on Dr. Mackennal the profound- 
est impression. His visit to Portland took 
place in a week which was one of the most 
important and decisive in the history of the 
American commonwealth. When, at Van- 
couver, he looked on the western ocean, there 
was strongly impressed upon him the future 
destiny of Canada and the United States. 
The great tide of civilization had for centuries 
been from East to West, but now the most 
westerly of the civilized nations of the earth 
is entering int» the East once more, carrying 
Christian civilization with it. At Portland he 
found a profound sense of the responsibility 
of the new burden laid upon the common- 
wealth. America was first and foremost of 
Protestant nations in regard to foreign. mis- 
sions. The Congregational society of the 
States had had much to do with the awaken- 
ing of Japan. America was the nation that 
called attention to the Armenian cruelties. 
America had taken her place, in consequence 
of her missionary operations in the South 
Seas. And so the best part of the commu- 
nity was being drawn into a foreign policy and 
had awakened to the fact that in affirming 
‘* America for the Americans and the rest of 
the world to look after itself,’ they were de- 
clining grave respensibilities which the prov- 
idence of God thrust upon Christian nations. 
This led Americans to take a sympathetic 
view of English policy, we having passed 
through the very conditions which for you are 
only beginning. So you had come to see very 
clearly that the union of friendship and inti- 
mate sympathy between the two nations prom- 
ised to be most fruitful for all the nations of 
the earth. 

The assembly was deeply moved when Dr. 
Mackennal described how at one meeting he 
attended he was puzzled by a strange stir 
when God Save the Queen was being sung, 
the explanation being, he found afterwards, 
that bebind him were being unfolded the 
united flags of Britain and America. Con- 
cluding, Dr. Maekennal averred that the feel- 
ing manifested towards England is not a mere 
outbreak of political advantage or a mere ex- 


pression of thanks for our having sided with 
you at a critical hour, but is a very solemn 
feeling of responsibility, and he came back to 
England having learned a great lesson of 
political earnestness in international matters 
from association with you. His final word 
was an appeal to the delegates to do all they 
could to make the International Council at 
Boston next year a great success. The chair. 
man, commenting on Dr. Mackennal’s re. 
markable report, declared that the assembly, 
as representing the Congregational churches, 
was foremost in the desire that the Union 
Jack and the stars and stripes might in their 
union be symbolical of the union between the 
two peoples. 
SYMPATHY WITH DR. BERRY 


A pathetic incident was the moving of a 
resolution of affectionate sympathy with Dr, 
Berry in his prolonged and painful illness, 
The letter which Dr. Berry sent in reply was 
full of the courageous, hopeful spirit he hag 
shown all along. He said that, through the 
prayers of his brethren and with the blessing 
of God, he looks with confidence to the resto- 
ration of his health and the renewal of his 
work. ‘ There is still need for watchfulness, 
self-restraint and patience, but with the exer- 
cise of these qualities there is every reason to 
anticipate the best results.’’ 

Only brief mention can be made of other 
incidents of these most interesting meetings. 
At the magnificent public demonstration for 
the exposition of Congregational principles 
Dr. Guinness Rogers was in splendid fom, 
How well the veteran wears! Addressing 
himself to the Romanist question. he drew an 
effective contrast between Spain and England 
300 years ago and those countries now, the 
position of England and America in the fore- 
frout of civilization being due to the Puritan 
spirit and Protestant truth. The best part of 
a session was devoted to the advocacy of the 
tsar’s peace message. A beautiful address 
was given by Dr. John Brown on the spiritual 
meaning of the Lord’s Supper, in which he 
saw three great ruling ideas: (1) deliverance 
and forgiveness through sacrifice, (2) ratifica- 
tion of union with the ever-living and ever- 
present Lord and (3) nourishment of soul by 
common participation of the divine food 
which God gives for the life of the world. 

In regard to the effort to raise £100,000 for 
church extension, the combined total of cen- 
tral and local effort up to date is £75,000, 
whilst £20,000 has been spent on renovation 
of buildings. The Church Aid Society re- 
ported that the stipends of aided pastors have 
been raised to £90, and an effort is being 
made to make the minimum £100. 





In ard Around Chicago 


Only a Small Sum Needed 

More than 200 students are enrolled in the 
classes at Wheaton College. A building for 
industrial purposes and a gymnasium will 
soon be finished. To equip these buildings 
President Blanchard needs about $5,(00. 
rhe institution is out of debt. It pays as it 
goes. ‘The salaries of. its professors are 
small, yet the work they do is as good as if 
they were paid more liberally, and the stand- 
ard of scholarship is high. It ought to bea 
privilege for some one to provide the small 
sum so much needed at Wheaton. 


A Unique Service 

Sunday afternoon the congregations of the 
St. James, German, and the New England 
Churches met together in recognition of the 
dedication of the Church of the Redeemer by 
Emperor William If. in Jerusalem. The flags 
of Germany and the United States were in- 
tertwined about the pulpit. The German con- 
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sul presided. E. W. Blatchford, LL. D., read 
a translation of the emperor’s words in Jeru- 
salem and a cablegram of congratulation was 
sent him by the large audience present. Rev. 
Nicolas Bolt, pastor of the St. James Church, © 
which is the fruit of mission work done by the 
New England Church, spoke in German and 
Professor Mackenzie, pastor of the church in 
whose house of worship the exercises were 
held, in English. Altogether the service was 
one in which much interest was manifest. 
The Forward Movement 

The result of the meeting of corporate mem- 
pers at the house of Dr. Blatchford, so fully 
reported in The Advance, begins to appear in 
letters sent by the corporate members pledg- 
ing themselves to do everything in their power 
to increase the interest in the work of the 
American Board by voice and pen, as well as 
by personal influence and giftsof money. The 
aim is to secure an offering from every church 
and a gift from every member. The large at- 
tendance at the meeting, the evident sense of 
responsibility on the part of those present, as 
well as the resolution finally adopted, indicate 
a determination to make the forward move- 
ment a reality in this field at least. The Board 
is greatly indebted to the courtesy of the hosts 
of the company, and for the genial welcome 
which was so heartily given. In no other 
house in Chicago have more notable gather- 
ings been held than in Dr. Blatchford’s, and 
none has been more important than this last 
one in the interest of foreign missions. 
Temperance Discussion 

The Ministers’ Meeting, Oct. 31, was occu- 
pied in part with a report of the Mohonk Con- 
ference given by Gen. C. H. Howard, in which 
the discouraging features of the Indian prob- 
lem were made prominent, although the signs of 
progress were not overlooked. His hope is that 
the people willrise and compel Congress to take 
such action as will render injustice toward the 
Indian hereafter impossible. The remainder 
of the hour was filled with a report by Rev. 
S. P. Dunlap on the present state of the liquor 
problem, and on the prospect for the future 
by Rev. M. H. Lyon. Mr. Dunlap thinks that 
the use of liquors is rapidly increasing, though 
this increase is chiefly in fermented rather than 
spirituous liquors, and that there is encourage-* 
ment in the attitude taken by the great denom- 
inations in favor of a united effort to destroy 
the saloon. Mr. Lyon, though a pronounced 
prohibitionist, still believes that the control of 
the traffic by law, as under the South Carolina 
plan, is wiser in the present state of public 
opinion than prohibition. Prohibition is pos- 
sible in the country, but not in the city. On 
the whole, Mr. Lyon thinks the future is full 
of promise, and that when all the reasons for 
the destruction of the liquor trade aré appre- 
ciated the saloon will go. The meeting is now 
held in the clubroom of the Briggs House, and 
is fortunate in its quarters. Nov. 14 it will 
meet, at the invitation of Dr. Gunsaulus, at the 
Armour Institute, and after the usual exercises 
will test the ability of the cooking school of 
the institute by remaining at lunch. 
Dr. J. Q. A. Henry and His Crusade Against Vice 

Dr. Henry this week, after carefully obtain- 
ing evidence, brought fifty persons before the 
Grand Jury, and has secured indictments for 
all of them, except one, for violating city or- 
dinances. The arrests were made for selling 
and circulating indecent literature, keeping 
slot machines and gaming establishments. It 
looks as if conviction were certain in nearly 
every case. This crusade is carried on under 
the auspices of the Young People’s Christian 
Temperance Union. Dr. Henry is proceeding 
slowly and, so far as one can judge, with wis- 
dom. He has been criticised even by the 
friends of good morals, on the ground that such 
movements accomplish only temporary good 
and fail to reach the heart of the evil, But 
even temporary good is surely better that 
hothing. 
A Truant School in Chicago ; 

President Harper has consented to act as 
chairman of the committee on the establish- 
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ment of a truant or parental school for the 
city of Chicago. That one is greatly needed is 
admitted by all. Legislation will be required 
to secure one. Various clubs and other asso- 
ciations have been agitating the matter, and if 
money could be obtained from private sources 
the school would probably be opened very 
soon. At present there is no place in the city 
to which a truant pupil can be sent. Superin- 
tendent Andrews wants at least $100,000 for 
the first school. 


Jubilee Funds 
Not less than twenty-five per cent. of the 
money contributed for the peace jubilee re- 
mains in the hands of the committee and will 
be returned to the donors. The cost of the 
affair, so far as can be discovered, was about 
$37,000. Between $33,000 and $35,000 were se- 
cured for the needy soldiers of the State and 
their families. 
Chicago, Nov. 5. 


In and Around Boston 


Sunday Preaching 

The rain last Sunday morning kept a good 
many people from church. Most of the 
churches held the services of the Lord’s 
Supper. A clear evening increased the con- 
gregationsat the second service. Dr. Withrow 
at Park Street showed that an open and fully 
spoken Bible will change any community and 
that right beliefs save men. Dr. C. H. Beale 
at Immanuel Church described the influence 
of religious thought and belief on the agnosti- 
cism of our day. To Dr. Plumb’s sermon of 
the previous Sunday, declaring that B. Fay 
Mills and Robert Ingersoll are twin prophets 
of evil, Mr. Mills replied, ‘‘ You’re another.” 
The other twin has not yet been heard from. 
Dr. Lorimer, speaking on Opportunism in Re- 
ligion, prophesied that ‘‘twenty-five years 
from now you will have no church or no open 
saloons.”” Many of the Methodist churches 
heard sermons from their bishops, their annual 
meeting keeping them in this vicinity over 
Sunday. The Tremont Street ended its golden 
jubilee services by hearing sermons from 
Bishops Warren and Mallalieu. Denomina- 
tionalism had its share of emphasis in sev- 
eral churches. For example, Rev. J. M. 
Foster’s message for the day was to tell Re- 
formed Presbyterians why they do not vote, 
and Rev. H. J. White told the Baptists of 
Bethany Church how immersion will figure in 
the next century. In Tremont Temple Mr. 
J. G. Woolley again expressed his opinion of 
professing Christians who do not adopt his 
method of dealing with the liquor question. 

In Cambridge Dr. Alexander Blackburn, 
who is to cross the continent to minister to a 
Baptist church in Portland, Ore., addressed 
his farewell sermon to a crowded house. 
President Hyde of Bowdoin College, preaching 
to students of Harvard University on The 
Narrow Way to Eternal Life, gave no sup- 
port whatever to the current popular delusion 
and pseudo-Universalism that all roads lead 
to eternal life. Save for its new terminology 
and method of approach the sermon might 
have been preached by John Calvin. In New- 
tonville the special feature of the day was the 
thirtieth anniversary of the Central Church, 
Dr. McKenzie and Dr. Patrick both giving 
reminiscences. 


Professor Tyler’s Cordial Reception 

The education department of the Twentieth 
Century Club has reason to be highly gratified 
over the popular response to the course of lec- 
tures projected for the coming season. Cer- 
tainly the large number of teachers and others 
who attended Prof. J. M. Tyler’s initial lec- 
ture last Saturday morning gives proof that 
the right sort of university extension will be 
widely welcomed in this vicinity. Lorimer 
Hall in Tremont Temple was well filled with 
an audience of over 600 persons, and all were 
so delighted with the matter and the style of 
the lecture that they will spontaneously com- 
mend the course. Professor Tyler is the son 
of Amherst’s famous Greek professor, and has 
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himself achieved distinction in the department 
of biology. His general subject is Man in the 
Light of Evolution, and his theme last Saturday 
was the Teacher and the State. On next Sat- 
urday he will consider the Theory of Evolu- 
tion. The lectures are held at 10.30 in the 
morning. 


A Delightful Reunion 

It is a long time since New England Chau- 
tauquans have had as enthusiastic a reunion as- 
they enjoyed last Saturday evening in Lorimer 
Hall, Tremont Temple, Every class was rep- 
resented, from the first, the Pioneers of 1882, 
to that of 1902, organized this year. The pres- 
ence in the city of the bishops of the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church in their annual meeting 
occasioned the date of this gathering, instead 
of the usual timein February. After the ban- 
quet and the social hour there were addresses 
by Dr. William R. Clark, president of the New 
England Chautauqua Assembly, Dr. E. E. 
Hale, Bishop H. W. Warren of Denver and 
the father and founder of the C. L. 8. C., Bis- 
hop J. H. Vincent. Drs. Hale and Warren 
have served as counselors of this organization 
from its beginning. Ofcourse the Chautauqua 
salute—the waving of handkerchiefs — was 
offered again and again to the distinguished 
speakers. Great enthusiasm followed the an- 
nouncement that Chancellor Vincent had 
promised to be present on Recognition Day at 
Lakeview, or Montwait, as it is now called, 
next July. Rev. A. E. Dunning presided. 
The membership of the class of 1902 in New 
England is much beyond that of recent years, 
and the organization enters on its third decade 
with evidences of renewed interest and a new 
era of usefulness. 


Only One Ministerial Supply Agency Now 

With Nov. 7 Rev. W. F. Bacon closes the 
Ministerial Bureau, which has been under his 
direction for nearly nine years. It wa8 or- 
ganized by Mr. George Beal in 1874, receiving 
a year or two after the approbation of the 
General Association of Massachusetts, which 
has never been withdrawn. For many years 
it was without a competitor and has been 
widely known throughout the land. Through 
the influence of Drs. Langworthy and Dexter 
it found its early home in the library of the 
old Congregational House, where it remained 
until that was removed to the new building. 
The ends for which it was created are now 
promoted by the Board of Pastoral Supply, 
indorsed and maintained by the Massachu- 
setts General Association. 

In closing his work Mr. Bacon bears testi- 
mony to the interesting fact that during the 
entire period of his service, with two excep- 
tions, he has never received a discourteous or 
unkind word from any of the hundreds of 
ministers and church committees with whom 
he has had to do. 

He is now ready to enter again upon minis- 
terial work and would be pleased to serve 
churches as temporary supply, or would take 
a field permanently. His address will be 59 
Water Street, Medford, Mass. 


Baptist City Missions 

Several Congregationalists were guests of 
the Baptist Social Union at Tremont Temple 
last Monday evening. The work of the Union 
has led to the incorporation, during the pres- 
ent year, of the Baptist City Mission Society. 
Its purpose is to strengthen feeble churches, 
to study the shifting population with the view 
to plant missions and churches forecasting the 
future needs of the city, and to enlist the co- 
operation of both city and suburban churches 
in work among the poorer classes. This work, 
now to be more systematically pursued, has 
already been done to a considerable extent 
through the Committee on Christian Work, 
and Baptists are in consequence able to say 
that they are now numerically, the strongest 
Protestant denomination in Boston. They 
have thirty-seven churches and over 15,000 
members. Ten of these churches require 
constant financial aid from without. The en- 
listment of Baptists in a comprehensive or- 
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ganization for extending their influence in 
the city is a wise move which Congregation- 
alists may well imitate. The union enter- 
tained as its guests Mr. J. B. Cornell of New 
York, who described the work of the Metro- 
politan Tabernacle, and Rev. Dr. Josiah 
Strong. He gave a very interesting address 
on How to Evangelize the Twentieth Century 
City. The Committee on Christian Work 
presented to every member of the union and 
its guests a copy of Dr. Strong’s book, The 
Twentieth Century City. 


City Evangelization 

The ministers gathered in Channing Hall on 
Monday morning and heard a clear and inter- 
esting address by Rev. C. H. Washburn of 
Berkeley Temple. He noted the drift of pop- 
ulation toward cities. Berkeley Temple seeks 
to meet this drift. In the ten years of its his- 
tory 1,000 have joined the church. It becomes 
helpful to men in counsel. Above 800 received 
such assistance in October. Inthe earlierdays 
there were few financial problems; today re- 
sources are cut off through cessation of legacies 
and death of benefactors. The churches of the 
suburbs and commonwealth should acknowl- 
edge a debt to the temple and the obligation of 
reciprocity. The Temple Club, with a mem- 
bership of 450, is securing a larger recognition 
of the temple. An advisory board, with rep- 
resentatives in suburban churches, has already 
undertaken to strengthen this work and to 
give it permanence. Between six and seven 
thousand dollars are annually raised by the 
church for its own expenses. But this is in- 
adequate, and, considering the opportunities, 
should be largely supplemented. 


The Superintendents Meet 

An attendance about twice the usual size 
gathered at Berkeley Temple last Monday 
to celebrate the special night when the 
youngest grades of the school are considered. 
Members of the Boston Primary Union met 
jointly with the superintendents so that it was 
a “ladies’ night.” Pres. J. W. Field con- 
ducted the devotional exercises after supper. 
Then the speaker of the evening, Miss Mar- 
garet C. Brown, late president of the Detroit 
Kindergarten Normal School, held the close 
attention of the large audience while she spoke 
interestingly on the subject, Choices. Mrs. 
W. D. Rich «f Hyde Park sang several most 
pleasing selections. 


Always at It 

The summer months are not usually noted 
for Christian and benevolent activities. An 
exception to the rule appears in the records 
of the City Missionary Society. The report 
of work for the months of July, August and 
September shows: 10,511 visits made, 832 be- 
ing to the sick in homes and hospitals; nine 
funerals attended; sixty-one copies of the 
Scriptures and 16,413 religious papers distrib- 
uted ; 299 meetings held; forty-four children 
gathered into Sunday schools; 109 persons 
furnished employment; pecuniary aid given 
at 913 times. Through the Fresh Air Fund 
there were distributed 34,065 street car tickets 
and 9,280 persons enjoyed a day’s vacation or 
a visit in the country. 


A New England Beacon 

Park Street Church, as a central down- 
towy religious institution, has realized its op- 
portunity to serve the whole section of New 
England ; and indeed it may minister to trav- 
elers who come to Boston from an entirely 
remote section of the country. To this end it 
has sent out self-explanatory letters to brother 
pastors at a distance encouraging them to ex- 
tend its welcome to visitors or new comers to 
its locality. The letter is signed by the pas- 
tor, Dr. Withrow, and by the heads of the 
several departments of work. 





If the church begins to forget the death of 
Christ, her sinking fires will remind her of 
her loss. To use the old language of the burnt 


offering, it is the fire kept burning on the altar 
hat burns day and night and shall never go 
out.—Dr. Robertson Nicoll. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST 


A View Point For Two 


Many of our friends can increase their usefulness 
in our direction by following one suggestion, Be 
specific. 

When you mean The Congregationalist, Say so. 

Referring to a helpful article in these pages, why 
not be specific and name The Congregationalist ? 
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News from the Churches 


Meetings to Come 
BosTON EVANGELICAL Koes ccppaite, Bro! ; 
Church, Nov. 14, 10.30 A eed. 
FOREIGN Pos cana ond PRAYER MEETING 
= 2 and 70 of the Woman’s Board of Missions yo 
703 Congregational House, every Friday at 


heeoe ER AND WOBURN BRANCH W. 8B. F 
Trinity Church, Lawrence, Nov. 10, 10 A. mM. Base 





Pastors know the comparative merits of d 
national papers and which one really meets the 
needs of the churches. Call it byname. The peo- 
ple wish to know. 

They wish to know which one keeps in closest 
touch with the progress of thought and of activities 
in the Denomination. Tellthem The Congregation- 
alist. 

Some say, Now is the time to subscribe for a reli- 
gious newspaper. But you can NAME it. The Con- 
gregationalist for $3 until Jan. 1, 1900, or $2 in 
church clubs. 

Be specific. It will strengthen the case. 

Yours, THE CONGREGATIONALIST, by 
Warren P. Landers, Supt. of Circulation. 





Benevolent Societies 


THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
is represented in Massachusetts (and in Massachusetts 
only) by the MASSACHUSETTS HOME MISSIONARY So- 

CIETY, No. 609 Congregational House. Rev. Joshua 
Colt, Secretary; Rev. Edwin B. Palmer, Treasurer. 


WoMAN’S HOME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Room 
No. 607, Congregational House. Office hours 9 to 5. An- 
nual membersh sf .00; life membership, $20.00. Con- 
tributions sotici Miss Lizzie D. Wh: te, Treasurer. 


AMERIC4N BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR For- 
EIGN MISSIONS, Rl er rg House, Boston. Frank 
H. Wiggin, Treasurer), ries E. Swett. + oy and 
Purchasing Agent. Office in New York, F h Ave, 
and Twenty-Secona Bt. ; in Chicago, 153 La Salle St 


WOMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS, Room 704 Congre- 
Cie House. Miss Sarah Louise Day, Treasurer; 
iss Abbie B. Child, Home Secretary. 


THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, United 
Charities Building, New York. Missions in the United 
States, evangelist ¢@ and educational, at the South and 
in the West, among the Indians and Chinese. Boston 
office, Le ongregational House; Chicago office, 153 La 
Salle Street. Denesione may be sone © either of the 
above offices, or to H. W. Hubbard, Treasurer, Fourt 
Ave. and Twenty-Second Bt “New York Cit ty. 


THE ‘ONGREGATIONAL CHURCH BUILDING SOCIETY 
—Church and Parson e Building. Rev. L. H. Cobb, 
D. D., Secretary; Charles E. Hop »e, Treasurer, Uni 
Charities Buil ing, New York; Kev. George A. Hood, 
Congregational House, Boston, Field Secretary. 


CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION SOCIETY (including 
work of former New West Commission).—Aids four hun- 
dred students for the ministry, eight home missionary 
colleges, twenty academies in the West and - egy ten 
free Christian schools in Utah and New Mex 5 
Wilkins, Treasurer. Offices; G12.and 613 Congregati nai 
House, Boston; 151 Washington Street, Chicago, Il. 


Cone. SUNDAY SCHOOL & PUBLISHING SOCIETY.— 
Vontributions used only for missionary work. Rev. 
George M. Boynton, D. D., Secretary ; A. Duncan, 
Ph. D., Field gt! ; Charles F. Wyinati, Treasurer ; 
Rev. Francis J * New England Superintendent, 
Congregational mionse, Boston. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH UNION of Bosto! 
and Vicinity (Incorporated). Its object is the cata. 
lishment and support of yy ere and fs suburbs. 
Churches and Sunda: 7 Besoos in Boston and its suburbs. 
Samuel C. Darling, "pres. ., C. E. Kelsey, Treas., J. J 
Tillinghast, Sec., 45 Milk’ St., Boston. 


MASSACHUSETTS BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID.— 
Gifts shouldbe sent to Arthur G. Stanwood, Treasurer, 
Ol Sears Building, Bosten. Applications for aid to 
Rev. E. B. Palmer, Room 609, Congregational House, 


NATIONAL COUNCIL’S MINISTERIAL RELIEF FUND. 
—Aids aged and disabled ministers mt missionaries 
and their families. Secretary, Rev. N. H. Whittlesey, 
New Haven, mow | ny mm gd ev. S. B. Forbes , Hart- 
ford, Ct. Form a bequest: | bequeath to the a Trus- 
tees of the Natl onal Gouneil of the Congregational 
Churches of the United States”’ (a body corporate 
chartered under the laws of the State of Connecticut) 

here insert the bequest), to be used for the purpose of 

inisterial Relief, as provided in the resolutions of the 
Nationa! Council of the Congregational Churches of the 
United States. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL SuUP- 
PLY, —- by the Massachusetts General Associa- 
tion, offers its services to churches desiring pastors or 
— Feri in Massachusetts and in other States. 

ot gece House, Boston. Rey. Charles 
B. Rice, Secretary. 


THE BOSTON SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, Ln, aon 
1827. Chapel and reading-room, 287 Hanover Street, 
Boston. Open day and evening. ‘Sailors and. landemen 
welcome. ee prayer meeting, 10.30 A. M., Bible 
study,3 P.M. Sunday va ly oo usual hours, Meetings 

every evening except Satu Branch mission, ag 


ma. Isa Co’ eral society and a 
tional churches for support. Send d Ang 


all Con; 
tions of money to B. 8. Snow, Correspo' peoding See rotary, 
Room 601, Congregational —— Boston md cloth- 
ing, comfort eo yh t. 8. 8. Nickerson, 
chaplain, 287 over Street. Bequests should read; 
si give e and bequeath to the Boston ‘3 Friend 
Soc pegs A the sum of - to bea) ee to the charitable 
and pi mrposes of said socie Rev, Alexander 
McKenzie D , President; Gone Gould, r. 





Important Meetings to Come 


National Woman’s Christian Temperance Union, 
St. Paul, Nov. 11-16. 

New Hampshire Sunday School Association, 
Rochester, Nov. 15-17. 


cetera CONFERENCE, N. Falmouth, Nov. 15 
’ 


Rania ASSOCIATION, Cooley’s Ho ; 
field, Nov. 15. : f ae Boring: 


OF SPECIAL NOTE THIS WEEK 


An ideal pastorate in the State of Washing. 
ton. 

A movement for civic righteousness in Min. 
nesota. 

An individual’s beneficent act has reached 
all the Protestant churches of a Boston sub. 
urb. 

An old people’s day in eastern Massachu- 
setts. 

A generous Wisconsin deacon. 


THE UTAH ASSOCIATION 


It met, Oct. 25, in the beautiful building of 
the First Church of Salt Lake City, and at 
frequent intervals the music of its splendid 
organ delighted the delegates. The number 
of churches is small and some are p:storless, 
therefore the attendance was not large. Key, 
David Peebles, the veteran missionary, was 
moderator. Three new pastors were wel- 
comed: Rev. Messrs B. M. Hogen of Park 
City, S. H. Goodwin of Provo, and Mr. H. P. 
Webb, a Salt Lake College boy, who is carry- 
ing on jointly the church and school work at 
Coalville and was approbated to preach. The 
annual sermon was by Mr. Flogen. 

Among topics discussed were: The Function 
of the Prayer Meeting, opened in an excellent 
paper by Rev. George Lindsay ; The Christian 
Endeavor Society and the Evening Service, by 
Prof. W. W. Parker of the college; Christian 
Citizenship, by Mr. A. N. Walters; Interde- 
nominational Comity and the New Mission 
Fields, by Prof. H. S. Cooley; and Congrega- 
tionalism as an Educational Force, by Prof. 
J. Newton Brown, 

Each of the denominational societies had a 
hearing through some member of the associa- 
tion, and the meeting of the Women’s Mis- 
sionary Union was interesting as usual. Miss 
Congdon, preceptress of the college, gave an 
address on Spain, and Mrs. W. S. Hawkes, 
the retiring president, spoke on Our Call to 
Service. 

Resolutions regarding the seideas audacious 
attitude of the Mormon Church in defying 
public sentiment by trying to elect to Con- 
gress a man who has practiced polygamy 
throughout recent years were passed, and one 
of farewell to H. M. Superintendent Hawkes, 
who has resigned and will return to New 
England. H. 


THEOLOGICAL SEMINARIES 
; Bangor 
Professor Paine’s condition is so far improved as 
to meet his classes for a brief session each day.— 
Middlers and Juniors have completed the work in 
A Theory of Knowledge, under Professor Beckwith, 
and have commenced the study of ethics.— 
Through Deacon Duren of this city, the Seniors 
have been presented with copies of the Year-Book 
for 1898._—-A missionary concert was held in the 
chapel last week, Professor Sewall leading. The 
subject was China. 
Hartford 


For some time the local Y. M. C. A. has felt that 
it should come into closer touch with the seminary. 
With this view the reception committee invited the 
professors and young men to tea last week. The 
seminary heartily responded and will do all it can 
to promote the fellowship.——Professor Perry at- 
tended the meeting of the A. M. A. He is now 
making a trip in the West in the interests of the 
seminary.—Professor Walker will deliver an ad- 
dress on Congregationalism at the General Confer- 
ence in Danbury.—At the meeting of the Stu- 
dents’ Conference, last week, Mr. Fulton spoke of 
the work of the Red Cross and Mr. Smith, a Junior, 
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told of his work with the Christian Commission in 
the army.—Mr. Hawkes has charge of the music 
at the Plainville church and Mr. Burnham, as last 
year, plays the organ in the Fourth Church this 
city——The prayer meeting last week was led by 
Mr. Worcester.—The regular fall meeting of the 
trustees was held last Wednesday.—-The Novem- 
per issue of the Hartford Seminary Record is out. 
_—Mr. Smith of the Senior Class is supplying the 
Bloomfield Baptist church during the winter. 


Yale 


The Leonard Bacon Club last week debated the 
question of combining all the missionary societies. 
Ek. E. Day was chosen president and F. Q. Blanch- 
ard, secretary.—At a competitive debate, Nov. 
4, W. M. Swaun and W. E. Keeler, Juniors, were 
selected for the university contest for candidates 
in the team to meet Princeton.—tThe bi-weekly 
Senior addresses to the school have begun.——Deep 
sympathy is felt for Mr. J. Zerbe, a leading scholar 
of the entering class, whose mind has become de- 
ranged through overwork. He is now at Grace 
Hospital. 

Pacific 

President McLean has returned from southern 
California, where he attended the general associa- 
tion and preached at Pomona College.——The stu- 
dents have # prayer meeting by themselves 
Wednesday evenings.—-Che Boarding Club is 
in full suecess, with a Chinese cook.——Professor 
Lloyd has become for the present acting pastor at 
Mills College. 


CONFERENCES AND ASSOCIATIONS 

Mass.—The 84th semiannual meeting of the Old 
Colony Conference was held in Fairhaven, Rev. 
W. H. Brodhead, pastor. The topics were: The 
National Council, The General Association, Little 
Vices that Hinder, The Church and the Working 
Man, Some Impressions Growing Out of the Late 
Wai, The Sucial Funetion of the Church, An In- 
spirational Church and Christian Endeavorers. 
Sermous were preached by Rev. M. C. Julien and 
Key. William Knight. 

The Suffolk North Conference enjoyed being the 
guests of Pilgrim Church, Cambridge, Nov. 2. Ta- 
bles were laid for 400 in the vestry and the audito- 
1ium was weil filled at both sessions. Ihis wasa 
working conference. Speakers were limited and 
much time was given to debate. Practical themes 
were chosen that bear on the everyday work of 
everyday eaurches, The Model Sunday School was 
presented from four view points: Organization, The 
Superintendent, The Teacher, and Teaching. The 
thouglits expressed were in favor of the wider in- 
troduction of modern secular educational methods 
into the Sunday school, of increased Bible study 
and of constant wWatehfulness for the single end in 
view--the winning of the :cholar for Christ. A 
symposium filled the evening session, in which 
Rev. Alexander McKenzie, D. D., Rev. R. A. Me- 
Fadden and Mr. H. P. Smith presented the topic of 
the church in its essential work for the individual, 
its laiger relation to society and its all-important 
attitude toward the state. 

Woburn Conference held its fall meeting in Bed- 
ford, with good attendance. The general topic for 
discussion was The Spiri ual Traiving of Believers. 


Mr.—Cumberland Conference met at Woodford’s, 
400 persons attending. fopics: Four Factors in the 
Religious Culture of Our Children, (1) Preacher, (2) 
Sunday School Teacher, (3) Public School Teacher, 
(4) The Home, Why Do So Few Unite with Our 
Churches? Is Our Preaching Lacking in Attractive- 
ness and Power? Are the Demands on Our Mem- 
bers ’xcessive? Are People Repelled by the Aver- 
age Standard of Piety? Are Our Creeds a Hin- 
drance? How Secure a Revival of Religion? (1) 
What Kind Do We Need? (2) What Are the Best 
Means to that End? (3) Are There any Hindrances 
on the Divine Side? 

Penobscot Conference held its semiannual meet- 
ing at South Brewer with the sermon by Rev. H. L. 
Griflia. Topies: How Deepen Our Persenal Spirit- 
ual Life, The Greatest Need of the Church, What 
May « Pastor Expect of His People and the People 
of Their Pastor? The Need of the American Board, 
and A Plea for Better Sabbath Observance. Mrs. 
I. V. Woodbury made the principal address at the 
Women’s meeting, where the work of the State, of 
the A. M. A, and the foreign work were presented. 


R. |.—The autumnal meeting of the Rhode Island 
Conference was entertained by the Chepatchet 
church, Oct. 25. Addresses were given on the sub- 
jects: Ls Belief in the Bible Waning? and The Im- 
portance of the Sunday School, The Old-fashioned 
Gospel, Signs of Promise in Temperance Skies, Sab- 
bath Reform. The chief address in the evening 
Was by Rev, Byron Gunner on My Race. 


THE CONGREGATIIONALIST 


N. Y.—The autumn meeting of Wyoming District, 
Western New York Association, was held at Java 
Village, Oct. 26,26. The sermon was by Rev. W. 
A. Hobbs. Topics: Inspiration of the Scriptures, 
What People Can Do for the Church, The Sunday 
School, Sabbath Keeping. 


Ga.—The Savannah Conference was organized in 
Second Church,. Oct. 23, as the first group of 
churches to act on the recent suggestion of the 
Georgia Association to unite and form smaller 
conferences. 


CLUBS 


V1.—The fall meeting of the Ascutney Club was 
held with the church in Windsor. It was an enjoy- 
able gathering. The ladies served a most excellent 
collation. Following the after-dinner speeches, an 
address was given in the evenine by Rev. Judson 
Smith, D. D., of the American Board. it comprised 
his observations during his recent journeyings in 
China. 


NBW BNGLAND 
Boston 
(For other Boston news see page 663.) 

CHARLESTOWN.— Winthrop. Rev. W.B. Forbush 
is to give a series of Sunday evening sermons on 
the subject, If Christ Came to Charlestown, What 
Would He Say? The first sermon deals with Christ’s 
Word to the Lowliest Person. The church notes 
in its calendar, under the heading, ‘“ Our university 
volunteers,’ the names of college students who are 
active in various departments of church service.—— 
First celebrated its 266th anniversary with a roll- 
call and supper, Nov. 2. Letters from absent mem- 
bers and an original poem were features. 


Massachusetts 

MALDEN.—Maplewood. A royal reception was 
given Rev. W. A. Evans and wife last Thursday 
evening previous to their departure for a new field 
in their native State of Iliinois. The church record 
unanimously voices its indorsement of Mr. Evans 
as a preacher of ability, an untiring pastor and a 
successful winner of souls. During this pastorate 
of over four ycrars 114 have joined the church, a 
burdensome floating debt bas been paid, part of a 
mortgage debt liquidated, a church organ put in 
and home expenditures nearly doubled. Tender 
ties exist, especially between the retiring pastor 
and the many converts, and the parting causes 
deep regret both to pastor and people. 

AUBURNDALE.—The anuual business meeting, 
Nov. 3, with supper and ro |-call, was attended by 
about 200 persons. Reports showed gifts for be- 
nevolent objects of $4,796; of this amount $2,353 
were for foreign missions. The offerings of the 
church itself amounted to $3,254. 

Quincy.—To 21 churches of this city Mr. H. H. 
Faxon, a resident, has given $100 each to be ex- 
pended “for the advancement of pure religious 
faith, the promotion of honest politics and the ex- 
tension of socialenjoyment.” Among these churches 
are six of Congregational order. ; 

WINCHESTER.— First had a recent “old people’s 
day,’”’ with a sermon on The Fading Leaves by the 
pastor, Rev. D. A. Newton. The oldest person 
present was 91 years of age. The “roll of honor” 
list includes about 40 names of those over 80 years 
old. 

SALEM.—The Congregational churches held a 
union service last Sunday in the interest of the 
Chinese work of the churches. Yong Ray made the 
address. 

PRABODY.—South. The meeting house, refur- 
nished and beautified, was opened for services last 
Sunday. In the morning a large congregation 
heard the pastor, Rev. G. A. Hall, preach on The 
True Nature and Mission of the Christian Church. 
A choir, assisted by soloists, rendered special 
music. In the evening Dr. D. 8. Clark of Salem 
preached to another large congregation, and minis- 
ters from other local churches took part. The im- 
provements consist of repairs to the outside of the 
building, painting inside and out, modern pews of 
oak, and interior decorations. The church has also 


“peen recarpeted and fitted with electric lamps. 


The amount needed for these improvements, over 
$5,000, was raised through the active efforts of the 
pastor before the work was brgun. Exceptional 
good feeling has existed between this chureh and 
the various denominations in town during this 12 
years’ pastorate. 

DANVERS.—Maple Street. A series of special 
services, under the auspices of the New England 
Evangelistic Association and under the direction 
of Rev. J. A. Hainer, was held last week. Atten- 
tive audiences gathered day after day and were 
addressed, among others, by Rev. R. W. Wallace, 
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Dr. Smith Baker, Mr. H. M. Moore and Mr. J. H 
Earle. A deep interest was manifest. . 

NEWBURYPORT.—North. Rev. C. P. Mills, the 
pastor, was again candidate for the legislature, 
having recovered his strength through a long vaca- 
tion.— Belleville. The heads of all organizations 
form the ‘ pastor’s cabinet,” to meet monthly. The 
Brotherhood of Andrew and Philip has announced 
six monthly socials in addition to the usual 
monthly entertainment course. 

HAVERHILL.—Union. The pastor, Rev. A. F. 
Newton, is building two houses nearly opposite the 
church, one of which he is to occupy as a parson- 
age.—— Riverside has just celebrated its 10th anni- 
versary. It was started by Rev. G. L. Gleason, and 
under his direction it bas made good progress 
toward meeting the needs of its growing field. 

FITCHBURG.—Calvinist. On the departure of Rev. 
G. R. Hewitt from this pastorate a unanimous ex- 
pression of appreciation was passed by the church. 
The C. E. social was also made a reception to the 
retiring pastor and the chapel was thronged with 
his friends. A full purse of new bills was pre- 
sented Mr. Hewitt and in response he spoke feel- 
ingly of his former relations with his people. 
Further gifts have been added. 

BROCKTON.—The local churches on a recent Sun- 
day enjoyed a home missionary rally day. Secre- 
taries Puddefoot, Coit and Shelton divided among 
them the seven churches of the city and gave them 
a broadside of addresses such as they have not 
heard many times.——South has just planned, on 
the occasion of a gentleman’s supper, to raise 
$12,000 before the end of 1899. Of this sum $5,000 
will be for the regular expenses, $4,500 for a new 
parsonage and $2,500 to pay the standing debt. 

WALPOLE had an instructive missionary concert 
on a recent Sunday evening. The topics dealt with 
present day affairs, under the head The Missionary 
Problem of Larger America, and addresses were 
made by five members of the con; regation. 


WORCESTER.—Park is the fourth local church to 
reduce its indebtedness in a year. The pastor’s 
wife, Mrs. Willcox, is conducting the canvass to se- 
cure $6,000, half of which is already pledged.—— 
Old South. A special interest is evident and the 
after meetings Sunday nights have an attendance 
of 200 and more.—— Union’s annual meeting has 
occurred. Dr. Tuttle read responses from about 
70 who were unable to be present. There have 
been 13 additions on confession and 13 by letter 
during the year. The present membership is 746. 
The Sunday school has increased and enrolls 540. 
The Woman’s Association of 186 members has 
given $1,312 to church and benevolent work.—— 
Piedmont's annual offering t») city missions 
amounted to $800. The church still aids Imman- 
uel Chureh, contributing about $300 to its work.—— 
City Missionary Society. The annual reports 
showed a successful year. Dr. Berry, formerly a 
medical missionary in Japan, was elected president 
and Dr. Mix was re-elected superintendent. The 
society, aids three churches, two English and one 
Armenian, and employs four lady visitors, who can- 
vas the city, conduct sewing schools, mothers’ 
meetings and administer relief, and in the summer 
have charge of the freshair work. The expenditures 
are $5,000 a year. 

Maine 


AUGUSTA.—Money has been contributed to paint 
the chapel, put in toilet rooms and equip a small 
gymnasium. Classes in physical culture are being 
formed among the boys and young professional and 
business men of the parish. A course of Sunday 
evening lectures is being arranged by members of 
the parish, who gave a like course so successfully 
two years ago. Such topics as these are used: 
Savonarola, Luther, Knox, Cromwell, Milton, Car 
lyle, Emerson, Sumner, Webster, Drummond. 


PORTLAND.— Williston for just a year has been 
looking actively and earnestly for a pastor and 
now is united in the choice of Rev. Dr. Smith 
Baker, who came to supply the pulpit and at once 
awakened such attention that a movement was 
created which led to his election as pastor. 

WINTHROP.—The pastor, Rev. R. R. Morson, has 
just returned to his parish with his bride. The death 
of Dr. A. P. Snow, Oct. 25, for many years identi- 
fied with local educational interests, was widely 
mourned. 

BAR HARBOR.—The pastor, Rev. Richard Owen, 
is happy to announce that $3,000 have been paid 
on the church debt and the running expenses have 
been promptly met. 

OTISFIELD AND Casco.—Rev. David Coburn, who 
has served these churches about three years, has 
accepted a call to New Brunswick, and has preached 
his farewell sermon. 

DEERING.—A recent council has voted to admit 
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the North Deering organization formed last spring. 
Rev. Mr. Hart is pastor. 

BIDDEFORD.—Second will welcome its new pas- 
tor, Rev. E. M. Cousins, Nov. 15. A home depart- 
ment will soon be d by the Sunday school. 

Bluehill has received $2,000 from the late Caro- 
line B. Westcott of Portland. 

New Hampshire 


HILLSBORO BRIDGE.—A weeks’ special services 
closed Oct. 30. They were designed primarily to 
get the church into line for a good winter’s work. 
Being well sustained by the church, they resulted 
in not a few conversions. The pastor, Rev. F. W. 
Burrows, was assisted by Mr. O. W. Crowell, the 
gospel singer, of Concord. Neighboring pastors 
also assisted in the work, and the results, it is 
believed, will be far-reaching. The meetings were 
preceded by a canvass of the town. 


EXETER.—Phillips has been sorely bereaved in 
the recent sudden death of Deacon Phillips White, 
Jr., at the age of 56. He had faithfully served as 
railroad station agent for 24 years. He was deeply 
interested in church work and had served ‘parish 
and Sunday school in various capacities. 

KEENE.—The 25th annual meeting of the N. H. 
Branch of the Woman’s Board was held Oct. 19. 
Mrs. Helen C. Knight of Portsmouth was re-elected 
honorary president and Mrs. 8. P. Leeds of Han- 
over president. The treasurer’s report showed for 
the year receipts of $4,102, a falling off of $700. 

GOFFSTOWN has voted to accept the $600 left by 
the will of the late Samuel Orr, the interest only to 
be used for the work of the church. 





Vermont 


Wooprorp.—Work is carried on here in two 
centers, one of them, at the summit of the Green 
Mountain range, being occupied during the sum- 
mer. This is largely done by workers from Ben- 
nington. Mrs. W. P. Park of Malden, Mass., has 
just completed a summer’s campaign in this region. 
The interest at both points was unusual, and sev- 
eral new members have been added to the church 
on the hights. 

JAMAICA has now a settled pastor in Rev. A. J. 
Cameron, who was recently ordained by unanimous 
vote of the council. The special occasion was 
marked by a lively interest and by a good attend- 
ance. 

BRISTOL.—The corner stone of the new edifice 
has been laid. The church, under the leadership of 
Rev. C. N. Thomas, is making a plucky effort to 
build. 

Rhode Island 

PAWTUCKET.—Park rejoices in the return to pas- 
toral work of Chaplain Woolley, who has been hon- 
orably discharged from his position in the First R. I. 
Regiment. 

AUBURN.—The Swedish mission, under care of 
Rev. Aug. Wadensten of East Greenwich, dedicated 
a neat chapel, seating about 250, Oct. 21. 


Connecticut 


WEsT CORNWALL.—Second. The village chapelis 
being enlarged by a kitchen and addition tothe C. E. 
room which will also be used as a reading-room and 
library. Recently 200 pastoral letters were dis- 
tributed asking for suggestions as to the main ex- 
cellencies, defects and remedies of character in 
members of the opposite sex. Two Sunday even- 
ings were devoted to Men and Women of the com- 
munity respectively. Much interest was manifested 
by a large attendance. Rev. Chester Ferris is act- 
ing as pastor. 

HARTFORD.—Fourth. Chaplain Kelsey gave a 
farewell service in his church to the First Regi- 
ment, in which he served and which has just been 
mustered out. Senator Hawley, Mayor Preston and 
Dr. J. H. Twichell, chaplain of the Seventy-first 
New York in the Civil War, made addresses.—— 
Park. The Horace Bushnell Club ( d for the 
church’s first pastor) has organized for the study of 
sociological questions. 


MANSFIELD.—Second has just observed its 50th 
anniversary of the present house of worship. The 
society is nearly 200 years old, and there has been a 
church on the present site for over 150 years. The 
sermon was delivered by Rev. J. O. Barrows of 
Saybrook and the historical address given by G. D. 
Southwick. 

SouTH NORWALK.—In response to a presentation 
of the work of the American Board by Dr. Beard, 
preaching on The World Idea, and a pastoral note 
to the members, the annual offering was 40 per 
cent. larger than ever before, despite the slack work 
in the factories. 

NEw HAVEN.—Dwight Place. Dr. J. E. Twitch- 
ell was dismissed Oct. 31 with deep regret. He 
will remain two weeks longer and then goes to his 
new home in Northampton, Mass.—— United. An 
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innovation this year is the Pleasant Sunday After- 
noon service. The annual course of Sunday evening 
lectures, under the auspices of the Men’s Club, will 
also be resumed. 

REDDING.—The council called to ordain Edward 
R. Evans, of the Senior Class, Yale Divinity School, 
voted to postpone the ordination, and recom- 
mended that the chureh invite him to remain as 
permanent supply until the close of his seminary 
course. 

WATERBURY.—Dr. Davenport, the pastor, has 
the sympathy of the entire city in the loss of his 
son, & corporal in the U. 8. Volunteers, who died in 
Porto Rico from typhoid fever. 

LISBON is greatly encouraged by the coming of an 
active young pastor, Mr. E. B. Robinson of the Yale 
Senior Class, who is to be ordained shortly. 


MIDDLE STATES 
New York 


WARSAW.—Rev. W. A. Hobbs has completed 10 
years of successful service here. In recognition of 
this fact a reception was given him and his wife at 
the chapel. Pleasant words, substantial gifts and 
a supper made the occasion happy. For years the 
church has paid its pastor a month in advance. 
The Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society recently 
netted over §60 at its thank-offering service. 


NEw YoOrRK.—Manhattan. At the communion 
service, Nov. 6, nine persons united by letter and 
one on confession. Inthe evening General Howard 
addressed a large audience, giving a graphic ac- 
count of the work of the Army and Navy Christian 
Commission in the Southern camps the past sum- 
mer. Commander Wadhams of the navy also spoke 
of the Christian work among the sailors. 

New Jersey 

CLOsSTER.—The pastor, Rey. C. A. 8S. Dwight, has 
arranged a series of Sunday evening services, in 
which the Young Men’s League takes charge once 
a month and the Y. P. 8. C. E. one evening. These 
societies furnish the speakers and music, and 
make special efforts to extend invitations, The 
plan is working well. The league is a recently 
formed society in connection with the church, and 
is arranging for ‘social literaries’” during the 
winter to which all young people are welcomed. 
Thus it is hoped tocenter interest about the church. 

Pennsylvania 

MEADVILLE.—Park Avenue. The first year of 
Rev. C. W. Wilson’s pastorate has closed pleasantly, 
91 new members having been received during the 
year, making the church one of the largest in the 
State. The C. E. Society has shown its aggressive 
spirit by adding an excellent printing press to the 
church equipment. 

PITTSBURGH.— Welsh is encouraged by the labors 
of the new pastor, Rev. William Surdival, who took 
charge in May last, and has since received 31 new 
members. Last week Sunday was given up to the 
installation, with parts as noted elsewhere. 

THE SOUTH 
North Carolina 

SOUTHERN PINEs.—After six months’ vacation 
spent in Colchester, Ct., Rev. G. R. Ransom re- 
sumed work, Nov. 1. The pulpit has been supplied 
by Rev. H. M. Tupper, formerly of Illinois. In the 
membership at Southern Pines are former Baptists, 
Lutherans, Methodists and Presbyterians, as well 
as Congregationalists. The only other Protestant 
churches in the place are Baptist, with preaching 
once &@ month, and Protestant Episcopal. 

Georgia 

ATLANTA.—Central has aroused new interest in 
the 8. S. lesson by using stereopticon illustrations. 
Rev. F. E. Jenkins is preaching on The Life of 
Christ.——First’s lecture course is made attractive 
by the co-operation of the college professors. 

Macon.—Rev. J. R. McLean, called to Raleigh, 
N. C., remains a few weeks by general request to 
take part in the prohibition campaign. 

THE INTERIOR 
Ohio 

CINCINNATI.— Walnut Hills. The Pilgrim Broth- 
erhood held its first fall meeting, Oct.28. A supper 
was served to 28 men of the congregation. It was 
the best meeting in the history of the organization. 
The brotherhood will assist in a special service, 
Nov. 20. All the brotherhoods in the city are to be 
invited and several speakers will be secured to dis- 
cuss the subject Men and the Church. The “ Pas- 
tor’s Cabinet,” representing 11 organizations, was 
organized Oct. 31. At the first meeting reports 
were given of the exact state of each organization. 
Then the whole work of the church was considered. 
The most important feature of the cabinet is the ad- 
vantage it offers for concentrating the energy of 
the entire church upon any one plan. An idea for 
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the Sunday evening service enlists each organiza. 
tion in providing a program in turn. The obj-ct js 
to bring the church into vital touch with the great 
Christian activities of the day. The pastor, EF. 4. 
King, conducts each service and closes with prae. 
tical, evangelistic remarks.—Vine Street. v, 
H. 8. Bigelow is recovering from a slight attack of 
typhoid fever. 

NorTH Bass.—Oct. 26 and 27 were great days 
on Isle St. George, when the community turned 
aside from its grape-picking to attend four services 
at the dedication of the attractive chapel and the 
formal reception of the church into Congregationa} 
fellowship. This is the only church in the com- 
munity and allare interested. Secretary McMillan, 
to whom both church and house are largely due, 
was present and presided at the council, made the 
prayer and remained over Sunday. Sermons were 
preached and addresses delivered by Rev. Me: srs, 
T. J. Collier, C. J. Dole and Secretary Fraser. 


TOLEDO.— Washington Street has just celebrated 
its 25th anniversary, the pastor, Dr. G. A. Burgess, 
preaching on Congregationalism in the United 
States. A history of the church was also read, 
Among the features of anniversary week were: the 
meeting of the Toledo Congregational Club, ad- 
dressed by Dr. King of Oberlin; a general m°cting 
addressed by Dr. Vincent of Sandusky; a ro!!-call 
and covenant meeting; and a Congregational even- 
ing with several addresses of note. 

Hupson.—At a recent Sunday evening service 
the pastor, Rev. C. H. Small, read extracts from 
The Congregationalist’s article, Chaplains in the 
Army, and from similar articles, with special refer- 
ence to the use of Christian songs in the army. 

SANDUSKY.—Dr. Vincent’s departure from the 
city and State is deeply regretted by all, as he has 
acceptably filled a large place here. 


Iilinois 
(For Chicago news see page 662.) 

Rev. M. E. Eversz, superintendent of German 
department of the C. H. M S., sends the following: 
“Pastors and the benevolent public are hereby 
cautioned against being imposed upon by ‘ Rev. 
Friederich Hildebrandt,’ formerly of Friend, Neb. 
He is wanted there for obtaining money under false 
pretenses and uses a commission from the C. H. 
M. 8. to give color to his specious plea. He is well 
built, below medium hight, swarthy complexion 
black hair and good address.” 


Indiana 

RIDGEVILLE.—Prof. H. C. Garvin has signified 
his acceptance of the call given him to become pas- 
tor and principal of the Christian Academy here. 
He is not able to close up his other engagements 
until January.——The son of Superintendent Fisher 
and the daughter of Superintendent Curtis both 
began teaching here this term. Improvements are 
under way in the chapel. The citizens have raised 
a purse of nearly $500 for the work of academy and 
church. 

TERRE HAUTE.—First. In a recent morning ser- 
mon Dr. Percival emphasized the need of replacing 
the present building with a new edifice more com- 
mensurate with the city and present needs.——Sec- 
ond. Rev. J. M. Sutherland began his pastorate 
Nov. 1, coming from Havana, IIl., where he had led 
in the erecting of a fine church. His coming was 
delayed by the sickness and death of his youngest 
child. 

DUNKIRK.—Rev. A. O. Penniman has received a 
unanimous request from the church to be installed. 
He recently preached an evening sermon on Birds 
to a crowded house. A peace jubilee service was 
held Oct. 30. 

2 lichigan 

HETHERTON.—The whole county is interested in 
the dedication of the first and only meeting house 
in thistown. This is the third new Congregational 
church built in this sparsely peopled county in four 
years, and these are the only ones in it. 

DETROIT.— Boulevard. The Brotherhood has 
started a building fund for a new and larger edifice 
at some future day. 

Wisconsin 


MENASHA.—Deacon E. D. Smith has erected 
probably the finest library building in the State 
not paid for by public money. Land and building 
are valued at $35,000. Both have been given to 
the city by Mr. Smith, and the library is to bear his 
name. It was dedicated Oct. 21. 

ENDEAVOR.—Rev. R. L. Cheney has been tempo 
rarily released from the district missionary service, 
and has assumed charge of the church and academy. 
The work has been reorganized and the school 
opens hopefully. 

VEsPER.—In this out-station of Pittsville Rev. 
A. A. Martin, pastor, services recently held by Dis- 
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What Ought We To Do With 
the Philippines 


This is a question which is variously an- 
swered in the religious press. ‘To do what 
lies in our power to ameliorate the condition 
of people thus thrown upon our hands is our 
plain duty, but to tie up our future with theirs 
is an act of unselfishness which verges upon 
folly,” says the Presbyterian Banner. The 
Christian Advocate feels that if it ‘‘had the 
casting vote to decide whether any other form 
of government on the globe should be substi- 
tuted for the Constitution of the United States 
it would instantly give it to continue the ex- 
periment which for a hundred years, with all 
its vicissitudes, has been the admiration of a 
large part of the world and the wonder of 
those who dislike it.” The Churchman holds 
that “no course is Jeft for the United States 
but to take the entire group.”” The Christian 
Register believes that “‘in the interest of civ- 
ilization, in the spirit of humanity, and in 
accordance with the principles of our Dec- 
laration of Independence, we may say to the 
inhabitants of these islands: You ask for in- 
dependence and self-government. We will 
help you get them. The American govern- 
ment will hold the city of Manila (which you 
did not build) as the friend and protector of 
the native inhabitants of the country. You 
say that you are capable of self-government. 
Try it. No foreign country shall intervene or 
interfere with your experiment. Let each 
tribe or nation keep to its own territory on its 
own islands. Set up your government. So 
long as it is adequate and peaceful the Ameri- 
can Government will aid and protect you.” 
The Interior is convinced that “if we turned 
the Philippines over to Spain with require- 
ments to govern justly and humanely, we 
would shortly be compelled either to abandon 
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the Philippines to their fate, or forcibly eject 
the Spaniards, as the Powers did the Turks 
from Greece, Bulgaria, Crete, Servia, Rouma- 
nia and Egypt. No, we are in for it, by no 
wish or will of our own, and there is no com- 
promise between going ahead straight through, 
or in backing clear out.’”? These and other 
citations which might be made do not substan- 
tiate the Boston Transcript’s assertion that 
“the religious press of the country is almost 
unanimous against taking the Philippines.”’ 








The Minister’s Temptations 


} 
| 
For one minister who fails by reason of | 
what the world calls immorality, a dozen | 
settle down into the perfunctory monot 
ony of professionalism, because they fail | 
to live alone with God, because solitude | 
of soul is forgotten, communion with God 
is forgotten and ceases to be the atmos. 
phere to which they habitually withdraw. | 
The river that is to bring freshness to | 
many a league of — must have its rise | 
in the solitary cleft of the lonely hills, 
and draw its waters from the snows that | 
sparkle on their tops; and the minister to | 
be of power must live alone with God. | 
Character—that is the thing that wins | 
after all.—Dr. Alexander Maclaren. 


The Montreal Witness holds that ‘‘ when the 
Carolines were some time ago about to be 
seized by Germany, Spain put in the claim of 
discovery some centuries before, and was 
allowed to take possession. Since then Spain 
has persecuted the Protestant natives and 
greatly worried the resident Americans. If 
there ever was a good moral claim to derelict 
territory the United States has such a claim to 
the Carolines. If anywhere the conduct of 
Spain has forfeited territory held by her it has 
done so in the Carolines. Yet we have heard 
nothing of delivering them from the misgovern- 
ment of Spain.” 
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new volurne will be: 


” By PoULTNEY BIGELOW 


NE of the 200 fascinating stories to be published in the 52 issues of the 1899 
volume of THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. Other leading features of the 


FOR LIFE AND LIBERTY, HENRY M. STANLEY. 


A NIGHT IN A BOX-CAR, HAYDEN CARRUTH. 


The Companion’s 1899 Offer 


'HE new subscriber will recetve not only the bolume for 1899, the best The Companion 
has ever published, but also the issues for the remaining weeks of 1898, free from the 

time of subscription. These issues will contain stories and articles by Rudyard Kipling, Mary 
E. Wilkins, Earl of Dufferin, W. D. Howells, Hon. Thomas B. Reed, Mme. Lillian Nordica 
and I, Zangwill. An additional gift Will be the beautiful Companion Calendar for 1899, de- 
signed exclusively for The Companion. Sold in the stores this Calendar would cost a dollar. 
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The Business Outlook 


The week immediately preceding an election 
of the importance of the one of Tuesday is apt 
to contain much more of political gossip, even 
in mercantile circles, than of actual activity 
in trade. As a result, therefore, of the elec- 
tions, general trade in all branches and in all 
sections ruled somewhat more quiet, although 
the price range did not suffer in consequence. 
In Boston merchants and manufacturers are 
hopeful of the immediate future, after the 
country shall have learned just-where the lines 
have been cast by the elections. The outlook, 
according to them, is encouraging both as re- 
gards consumption and prices. Even in the 
manufacture of cottons a more cenfident tone 
prevails and the Fall River curtailment plan 
is working satisfactorily for the print cloth 
matket. Woolens are somewhat dull, and 
wou! is bringing less money than many would 
like to see, but there is considerable business 
being done in the raw material from week to 
week. 

New business in iron and steel quieted down 
jast week, but values in this industry remain 
very firm. A steel rail pool is forming, which 
will doubtless result in advancing the price of 
steel rails. In hides and leather the situation 
is unsatisfactory and prices are lower, but 
more activity is reported in boots and shoes. 
The export movement of grains continues 
large and wheat has ruled pretty steady. Also 
in iron and steel and other manufactured arti- 
cles there is a continued active export move- 
ment. It is figured that for the year this coun- 
try will ship abroad about 800,000 tons of iron 
and steel products, which breaks all records 
and foreshadows that this country, from an 
iron and steel importing nation, has developed 
into one of the largest exporting countries in 
these products. The bank clearings for Octo- 
ber show the business of that month through- 
out the country to have been in a highly satis- 
factory condition. 

The stock market has long waited on the 
elections, operators for both the rise and the 
fall hesitating to make fresh commitments of 
capital until the political uncertainties were 
cleared away. In Boston all interest has cen- 
tered in the copper stocks, and particularly in 
the Butte and Boston copper stock deal. There 
does not seem to be much doubt now that the 
Boston and Montana and the Butte and Bos- 
ton mines will be consolidated under Standard 
Oil management. It looks now as though the 
winter would prove an active speculative 
period in Boston’s copper stocks. 


Christian Work and Workers 


The annual convention of the Wisconsin 
State Sunday School Association has been 
postponed to Nov. 29. Rev. S. S. Matthews is 
president. 

Rev. Dr. W. E. MeCaughn (Presbyterian) of 
Toronto accepts the pastorate of the Third 
Presbyterian Church, Chicago, left vacant by 
Dr. Withrew. 

John Robertson, the Scotch evangelist who 
has been laboring in Boston, is to go around 
the world on an evangelistic trip. The jour- 
ney will occupy three years. 

From the estate of the late William H. S. 
Jordan of Brookline the American Board 
receives $5,000. The bequests to other de- 
Hominational societies, missions and hospi- 
tals from the same source amount to nearly 
$15,000. The will is likely to be contested. 

The week of prayer for young men, custom- 
arily observed in November, is this year 
scheduled for Noy. 13 to 19, and the Y. M. 
C. A. World’s Conference committee has 
issued attractive leaflets designed to call at- 
tention to the importance of the season and 
to aid in its useful observance. The gen- 
tral topics of prayer proposed range around 
the motto Like Christ, and the members of 
local associations are urged to emphasize the 
idea of personal consecration, while pastors 
are asked to preach a sermon to young men. 
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There certainly never was a time when 
special work in behalf of this large element 
in our population seemed to be more pro- 
ductive of tangible results. There are to- 
day 567 student associations with a member- 
ship of 33,000. Last year no less than 25,000 | 
young men studied in the educational classes | 
organized by localassociations. Similar prog- | 
ress is reported from the railroad department. | 
Four new buildings have been erected and | 
work has been initiated at fourteen points. | 
Not the least reason for gratitude is the suc. | 
cess of the work for soldiers and sailors con- | 
ducted in State and national encampments. We | 
trust that there will be a widespread compli- | 
ance with this request. 


November Weddings 








In the Cut Glass Department will be 


seen an extensive display of exquisite de- | 
signs of cut crystal pieces, also of com- | 


plete table services, adapted to wedding 
and complimentary gifts. . 


And in the Art Pottery Rooms (third 


floor) will be seen the newest things of 


China from Mintons, Doultons, Crown | 


Derby, Worcester Royal Pottery, as well 
as our importations of Cloisonné and Sat- 


suma pieces (choice bric-a-brac) from | 


Yokohama, from the ordinary to the 
costly specimens. 

In the Dinner Set Department are to be 
seen the superb new designs from the 


Cauldon China Works, Wedgwood, Havi- | 
land, and the old Canton China and Dres- | 
den Blue Onion; also more than fifty | 


stock patterns to choose from, in sets or 


parts of sets as required, from the ordi- | 
nary to the costly decorations, up to the | 


five hundred dollar services. 
Loving Cups, néw designs from Doultons 


and Royal Worcester, and the rich Carls- | 


bad color and gilt glass, costing from $5 
to $65 each. 

Holiday Gift China and Glass, newest 
things, unusual specimens, duplicates of 
which will not be likely to be found on this 


continent. Selections may be made now, | 


to be sent at dates required. 

Plant Pots and Pedestals, all grades from 
the low cost up to the richest specimens. 
Also tall 50 and 60 inch glass taper vases, 
adapted to church altars. 

Handsome Pitchers, rare shapes and 
decorations, for table and sideboard, com- 
prising more than 500 kinds to choose 
from. $1 up to $20 each. 


Mettlach Beer Tankards, also the pieces | 


from Copeland having the football scenes 
and golf scenes in bas-relief. Also similar 
pieces having the Harvard seal. 
Largest variety to choose from. 
Inspection invited. 


Jones, MeDuffee & Stratton Go, 


CHINA, GLASS AND LAMPS 


(Seven Floors), 
Wholesale and KRetail. 


I20 FRANKLIN. 


N. B.—In the Lamp Department (on gal- 
lery) new and attractive specimens. In the 
various departments will be found housekeep- 
ing outfits in all branches of our line. 


NET FIRST GOLD MORTGAGES 


on Improved Red River Valley Farms. Loans to 





actual settlers only. 15 years’ experience in busi- | 


and map showing location of lands. Over $100,000 in- 
vested. None but SAFE, PROMPT PAYING loans on 


my books. 
WILLIAM T. SOUDER, Financial Agent, 
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Guaranty Trust Co. 
of New York, 


NASSAU, CORNER CEDAR STREET. 


CAPITAL, - + + = = 8,000,000 
SURPLUS, - + += + = 28,500,000 
ACTS AS TRUSTEE FOR CORPORATIONS, 
FIRMS AND INDIVIDUALS, AS GUARDIAN, 
EXECUTOR AND ADMINISTRATOR. TAKES 
ENTIRE CHARGE OF REAL AND PERSONAL 
ESTATES. 

INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS 

subject to check or on certificate. 


DRAFTS ON ALL PARTS OF GREAT 
BRITAIN, FRANCE AND GERMANY BOUGHT 
AND SOLD. 

COLLECTIONS MADE. 

TRAVELERS’ LETTERS OF CREDIT AVAIL- 
ABLE IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD, AND 
COMMERCIAL LETTERS OF CREDIT ISSUED. 





WALTER G. OAKMAN, President. 
ADRIAN ISELIN, JR., Vice-President. 
GEORGE R. TURNBULL, 2d Vice-President. 
HENRY A. MURRAY, Treas. and Sec. 
J. NELSON BORLAND, Asst. Treas. and Sec. 
JOHN GAULT, Manager Foreign Dept. 
DIRECTORS. 
Samuel D. Babcock, Charlies R. Henderson, 
George F. Baker, Adrian Iselin, Jr., 
George 8. Bowdoin, Augustus D. Juilliard, 
August Belmont, James N. Jarvie, 
Frederic Cromwell, Richard A. McOurdy, 
Walter R. Gillette, Alexander E. Orr, 
Walter G. Oakman, 
le Henry H. Rogers, 
Oliver Harriman, H. McK. Twombly, 
R. Somers Hayes, Frederick W. Vanderbilt, 
Harry Payne Whitney. 


LONDON BRANCH. 
33 LOMBARD STREET, E. OC. 
| Buys and sells exchange on the principal cities of 
the world, collects dividends and coupons without 
| © 6, issues travelers’ and commercial letters of 
| credit, receives and pays interest on deposits sub- 
ject to check at sight or on notice, lends money on 
collaterals, deals in American and other investment 
securities, and offers its services as correspondent 
and | — agent to corporations, bankers and 
mere . 


| Bankers. 
THE BANK OF ENGLAND. 
THE CLYDESDALE BANK, Limited. 
THE NATIONAL PROVINCIAL BANK OF 
ENGLAND. 
PARR’S BANK, Limited. 
Solicitors. 
FRESHFIELDS AND WILLIAMS. 
Lend Cc ittee 
ARTHUR JOHN FRASER, CHAIRMAN. 
DONALD C. HALDEMAN, 


St. Louis City 


BANK STOCKS. 


| St. Louis banks do a larger business on 











their capital and surplus than the banks of 
| any other city in the world. 

List of St. Louis Bank and Trust Company 
| stocks, Street Railway bonds, Kansas State 
bonds, Missouri and Kansas County and 
| Municipal bonds, Miscellaneous stocks and 
bonds for sale, mailed on application. 
WHITAKER & HODGMAN, 


304 N. Fourth Street, St. Louis, Me. 


WESTERN 


MORTGAGES 


DEFAULTED AND OTHERWISE, 
Bought for Cash. : 
CHAS. E. GIBSON, 45 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 


Cet Clear of Taxes 
On all money we loan for you, secured by first mo e 
on choice wheat growing farming lands in the Red Kiver 
Valiey, where crop failures are unknowu and interest 
and principal are promptly paid. W- bave made loans 


in this locality for ten years, and | ave never lost one 
dollar to our elients. Write for particulars. 


E. J. LANDER & CO., 
(Established 1883.) Grand Forks, N. D. 


DEFAULTED MORTGAGES 
AND WESTERN LANDS 


BOUCHT FOR CASH. 
I am specially prepared to pay liberally for all 
Western Mortgage Investments. No fees nor com- 
missions. Correspondence solicited. 


8. K. HUMPHREY, 





| 
| 




















803 Century Ballding, Minneapolis, Minn. 


640 Excharge Building, Boston. Mass. 
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Weekly Register 


Calls 


BOLSTER, Wm. H., recently of Harvard Ch., Dorches- 
ter, Mass., to P ilgrim Ch., Nashua, } 

BUSHEE, Geo. A., Roxbury, Ct, 
cepts, to begin Dec. 

COBURN. David E., recently of na and Casco, 
Me., to New Brunswick, Can. Accep 

DARLING, Chas. D. (Pres.), Warren, Minn., to Wash- 
ington, Ind. 

DEAN, Fred. A., Chattanooga, Tenn., to Cameron, Mo. 
Has begun work. 

FELT, Jesse B., Carthage, N. Y., to Pulaski. 
FROST, Willard J., recently of Dover, O., to Harvey, 
Ill., in connec a with post-graduate work at Chicago 





to Madison. Ac- 


Sem. Accept 

GERRIE, Wm. A., Clintonville, Wis., to Durand. De- 
cline 

GUNN, W. T., late of Cowansville, Que., to Embro, 


Ont. Accep ts. 

HALLOCK, Leavitt H., Mills College, California, to be 
acting pastor of Plymouth Ch., Minneapolis, Minn, 

HAMERSON, John (Pres.), Whittemore, Io., to Canton, 
8.D. Acce epts. 

HAMMOND, Joseph, recently of Hancock, N. H., to 
Canterbury. Accepts. 

HILL, Geo. W. C., Acushnet, Mass., to Proctor, Vt. 
Accepts. 

KENISTON, G. N., Greene, Io., to Loomis, Neb., and 
four neighboring churches. Accepts 

KIMBALL, Lucien C., Canterbury N. H., to 
Dummerston, Vt. ecepts. 

KIPLINGER, Orville L., found City, I1., to Sandoval. 
Accepts. 
KLOPP, John J., Bethany Ch., Chicago, TL, 
call A eee, Neb. , and has begun work. 
MAR John *. , Grinnell, Io.,to Van Cleve. Accepts. 
MOORE. av W., to remain at *Blairsburg, Io., another 
year. ‘Accepts 

MOORE, Chas. D., Princeton, Minn., to Second Ch., 
Moline, Ill. Accepts. 

MORSE, Chas. E., Ninth Pres. Ch., Chicago, to Millard 
Ave. Ch., same city. Acce 7. 

MURPHY, Jas. 8., Denison, Tex., to Okarche, Okl. " Ac- 


cepts 
PEARSON, Sam’ 1, lately of West Point, Neb., to Gales- 
burg. Mich. 
PEasE, Wm. P., 
Blade . ard Campbell. 


Depot, 


accepts 


recently of ey Springs, Neb., to 
Accept 


ye HARD, Wm. S., Oneida, “TIL, to Granby, Que. 
ept 

RIC HARDSON, John P., Rindge, N. H., to First Ch., 
Dracut, Ma 


RILEY, Wm. “W.. Chicago Sem., to Ulysses, Neb. Ac- 
cepts, and has begun work. 

SHELDON, Harry D., People’s Ch., Buffalo, N. Y., to 
Wellington, 0. ‘Accepts, and declines call to E. Bloom- 


field. 
SUTHERLAND, John W., formerly of Webster Groves, 
Mo., now of Detroit, Mich., to Wauwatosa, Wis. Ac- 


cepts. 

WESTON, Bartlett H., eens, Mass., to Center- 
ville. Acce pts, to begin Dec 

YOUNG, Wm. E., Granite Fails ‘and Silverton, Wn., to 
Beulah Ch., Almira P. O. 


Ordinations and Installations 


BLAKELY, Grieee , 0. and é, 8. Glastonbury, Ct. Ser- 
mon, Prof. Porter: other parts, Pres. C. D. Hart- 
ranft, eo J. x. Twitehell, Rev. Messrs. F. S. Brewer 
anc 
DEAN, Frank v , Andover Sem., o. Red Cloud, Neb., 


Oct. 27. Se rmon, Rev. G. W. Mitchell; other parts, 
Rev. Messrs. Sam’l Deakin, Sam’l Williams, John 
Foster, W. P. Pease and Dr. Harmon Bross. 

DREW, Edward P , vo. Pilgrim Ch., St. Louis, / jfe.. 

MCKINNEY, Sam’! T.,§ Oct. 22 Sermon, Rev. C. 
Patton; _ome poe, irs. Michael Burnham and W. M. 
Jones, essrs. Firth Stringer and Frank Foster. 
ELWE oe T. Rob’ t, Chicago Sem., o. and i. De Witt, Io., 


Nov. 1. a? Rev. G. S. Rollins; other parts, Rev. 
pee to E. A. Berry, Sam’ Shepherd, J.C. Evans, J. B. 
Gonza 


FARREN, “Merritt A., o. Lyndon, Vt., Oct. 28. Sermon, 
ig re P. Davis; other parts, ‘Rev. Messrs. H. R. Ti- 
H. Merrill, J. ©. Bodwell, Dr. A. H. Heath. 
FESSENDEN. W. Chaffin, 0. and «. New Boston, Mass., 
Oct. 21. Sermon, Prof. J. H. W. Stuc 9 ; other 
parts, Rev. Messrs. J. B. Lewis, pa Dooly Cook. 
FISKE, Geo. W., o. and i. Second Ohb., Mad fe song 
Mass., Oct. 26. —~a Prof. Jacobus ; other 
parte, oer: Messrs. G.'W. Winch, J. H. Lockwood, 
rdy, L. H. Blake and Nicholas Van der Pyl. 
FRE Nc i yon’ M., o. Hadlyme, Ct., Nov. 1. Sermon, 
Dr. Hazen; other — Rev. Messrs. Francis 
ee ake Hall, E. E 
GREIN, Albert L., ¢. Pilgrim ch. Buffalo, N. Y., Nov. i. 
Sermon, Dr. E.’N. Pa phere) other parts, Dr. F. 
Fitch, Rev. Messrs. H. D. Sheldon, 3. Lt Frankiin, 


ey. 

‘Harry B., o. Fsymouth Ch., Minneapolis, 
Oct. 28, ar by Dr. D. Beach and Rev. Messrs. 
J. A. Jenkins and 8. J. BAK, 

PARTRIDGE, Ernest C., v. Shoreham, Vt., Oct. 31. 
ee Prof. J. W. Churchill; other arts, Rev. 

ra H. Peck, Benj. Swift, C. N. Thomas and 
L. Partridge, father of the candidate. 

SURDIV AL, Wm., ¢. South Side Ch. (Welsh). Pitts- 
burg, Pa., dct. 30. Sermons, Dr. T. C. Edwards and 
Rev. Jos. Hammond; oer. parts, Rev. Messrs. T. H. 
Jones, W. O. Jones, Dr. . Edwards. 


Resignations 


CARTER, Fernando E., Waseca, Minn. 
CRAW FORD, Chas. H., Second Ch., Baltimore, Mad. 
ELLIOTT, Win. A., Grand Ledge, Mich., withdraws res- 


uthnn 20. 

RRIS, ‘Rupert W., Orient and Gem Point, Io. 

EW ITT, Geo. R.., ( Maly inist Ch., Fitchburg, Mas: 

Mc GREGOR, A. F., Woodstock, Ont., to take euperin- 
tendency of aoe missions. 

MASON, H. E., Wingham, Ont. 

MINCHEN, J. W. , St. John, N B. 

SCOVILLE, Sam‘, Stamford, Ct., to take effect May 1 
after a pastorate of nearly 20 years. 

SMITH, Richard, Portiand, Ind. 

SMITH, Zw ingle’ H Hutchinson, Min 

TILLETT, Barton ©., Garden Prairie, “Kelley and Sla- 
ter, to take up ev angelistic work 

WEBB, Henry W. , Gettysburg, 8. D. 

WEISS, Geo. C., atertown, Wis., renewed after 
ghurch refused to accept, to take eftect on or vefore 


Dismissions 
x David N., Plymouth Ch., Minneapolis, Minn., 
GREGORY Lewis, First Ch., Lincoln, Neb. ”, Set. 31. 
HOLMES, Theo. J:, Hopkinton, Mass., Oct. 
* ITCHELL, Justin E., Dwight Place Ch., Tee Haven, 
pages cou Organized 


BRUCE, 8. 25 Oc 
FARRIS ay CASS LAKE, Minn., 30 Oct., 7 members. 
= Lig DEERING, Me., org. and ‘rec. 27 Oct., 17 mem: 


WASH BURN, Wis., 27 Oct., 22 members. 


Miscellaneous 
COLBy, Jobn 8., ont of Marlboro, N pas- 
tor of ‘North Park © Moines, lo., is Ponta out 
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of health, and it is feared that he will have to give up 
his profession. 

COLLIER, Christopher W., formerly pastor at E. Hamp- 
ton, Ct., has just returned from a year of study and 
travel in ei His present address is 2 E. Divinity, 

ew Hav ven, Cr 

GILBERT, W. J., is doing voluntary work among smal! 
and isolated communities in the southeastern part of 
King Co., Wn. 

HARDY, Wm. P., of Vernondale, Cal., in his zeal to 
avoid expense in rebuilding parsonage, fell from the 
scaffold and sprained his ankle. 

HAWKES, Winfield 8., after exactly eleven years of 
faithful service as H. M. supt., left Salt Lake City 
Nov. 2 and expects to arrive in "Worcester this week. 

_ The churebes of Utah and Idaho, by resolutions of 
their associations, bear record of his faithful labors. 
He will seek a pastorate in New England, where he 
has for BOY, preached with success. 

HOPKINS arold L., of Warcner and Wallace, Ida., 
also works in the mining towns of the Coeur d’Alene, 
where he is heartily welcomed. 

JORDAN, Israel, recently of Bethel, Me., who has been 
recuperating at Saco, now finds himself ready to un- 
dertake new work. 

KINNEY, Henry N., and family, recentiy of Mayflower 

Ch.. Indianapolis, are in Phe nix, Ariz., for the winter. 

YNC =f Fred’k H., formerly assistant pastor of United 

} mem Haven, Ct., is supplying for the present at 


McNaMAtA. John E., of Onawa, Io., received such a 
nervous shock in a recent railway accident as to be 
obliged to take treatment at a sanitarium at the ex- 

ense of ee railway company. 
SWELL, Wm. W., of St. Paul is supplying Fountain 
ek Ch., Minneapolis. 

PIERCE, Albert has moved to Cincinnati, Ind., 
where he supplies a union ch. in connection with 
Solsberry. 

SAUERMAN, Wm. E., pastor at Cincinnati and Belk- 
nap, Io., has been off duty for six weeks on account of 





sickness. 
WOOD, Stephen R., renee of Ferndale, Cal , sailed 
n 


for Manila last month as act 


For Accessions to the Churches see page 672. 





Ir Costs NoTHING.—“A A little book which costs 
you nothing if you want it, and which is worth §5 
to you if you are meditating the purchase of a man- 
tel”—that is the way the announcement of the 
Paine Furniture Company in the last issue was 
worded, and it is true in every way, as those of our 
readers will eagerly testify who have taken the 


trouble to send three two cent stamps in order to | 
A representative of this paper | 


receive it by mail. 
was shown a copy of this book recently and found 
it most interesting reading. 


Europe “ Orient 


H. CAZE & SONS, 54th Year 


High om, personally conducted parties leave New 
York Nov. 5, 26, and later dates, for a delightful two- 
months’ ‘ott, visiting Gibraltar, Italy, the Riviera, 
Switzerland, Paris, London, etc. All expenses, $480. 


A Tour to the Mediterranean 3.1'°st attract: 


prehensive tour is now being organized to leave New 
fork January 14, and will include Gibraltar, Naples, 





g chaplain of the Senator. | 





| 


Capri, Sorrento. Pompeii, Messina, Syracuse, island of | 


Malta, Alexandria, Cairo, Athens, Eleusis, Corinth, 
of Corfu, Brindisi, Rome. Florence’ 


Patras, Island 
All expenses included, $535. 


Genoa, ete. 75 days. 


EGYPT and the HOLY LAND 


York, Mediterranean route, Jan. 14 and Feb. 11. 10; 
days. All expenses, $760. Programs free. Mention 
tour wanted. 


Also INDEPENDENT TICKET: 


| FOR WINTER 


Parties to | 
leave nex | 


Issued for | 
any desired | 


tour. EUROPE, The Orient, Nile, etc.,. Bermuda, Nassau, , 


Jamaica, Porto Rico, etc. 
steamers. Correspondence invited. 


W. H. EAVES, Agt. H. Gaze & Sons 
201 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


Choice rooms on all ocean | 


10 November 1NgR 





Railroads and Excursions 


Cook’s Tickets 
and Tours 


For Individuals and Parties. 
From NEW YORK. 
ee iare LAND and EGYPT, Jan. 4, Feb. 11, 18, 


th 4, 
EUROPE (Riviera, Italy, etc.), Nov. 12, 26, Dec. 10, 


CRUISES to the TROPICS, Jan. 12, Feb. 4, 16, 
25, March a8 3 by Quebec 8 8. 8. Go. 

po 4y Rs A, Jan. 1, March 25 
HINA, ‘TAN NILA, and JAPAN, Fe», 13, 


rch 16. 
HAWAL IAN ISLANDS (From 7 Franciseo), 
Jan. 25, Feb. 8, 22, March 8, 22, Apr’ 

Tickets Only, | for Individual ‘Trave t4 te all Winter 
Resorts at Home and Abroad. Send for Illustrated 
Programmes (stating which required) to 

THOS, COOK & SON, 
261 & 1225 Broadway, New Fork, or 
332 Washington St., Bosto 


7 — 
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In the Heart 
of Chicago, 


Near to the leading hotels, great 
stores, banks, theatres, and public 
buildings, the Lake Shore & Michigan 
Southern Ry's passenger station (in 
Van Buren St.) is located, while all 
Elevated Railway trains stop at its ¢ 
entrance, giving quick service to , 
nearly all parts of the city. 

Convenience in traveling is best 
assured by using the great through ; 
‘ 
4 





ees 





VSuVvVerevereTeeeaeeceeeeeeee 





trains over this route between 
Chicago, Cleveland, Buffalo, New 
York, Boston and the eastern 
country. Copy of “Book of Trains” 


{ 

‘ 
sent free. A. J. SMITH, 4 

‘ 
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bad 


G. P. & T. A., Cleveland, 0 
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THE WINTER 


ee ( BERMUDA, 


48 HOURS by Elegant Steamships weekly. 
Frost unknown. Malaria impossible. 


WEST INDIES, 


INCLUDING PORTO RICO. 

30 days’ tiip, twenty days in the tropics. 
S. 8S. Pretorfa 3300 tons, 8. S. Madiana 308) tons. 

For further particalars apply to 
A. E. OGUTERBRIDGE & CU, 
Agents, Quebec S. S. Co., L’t’d., 39 Broadway, N. Y.; 

THOMAS COOK & SON, Agency, 

orto A. AHERN, Seec’y, Quebec, Canada, 


2064644644466 2446444646464 46444640464646 
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San Francisco 8.45 p. m. the 
day. 





VIA THE 


CHICAGO, UNION PACIFIC 
ano NORTH-WESTERN LINE 


‘“*THE OVERLAND LIMITED’’ leaves Chicago daily 6.30 p. m., arrives 


rd day, and Los Angeles 1.20 p. m. next 
This train is equipped with Buffet-Smoking and Library Cars, 


Double Drawing-Room Sleeping Cars, Tourist Sleeping Cars, Dining Cars 
(all meals a la carte), and Free Reclining-Chair Cars. 

**THE PACIFIC EXPRESS’’ leaves Chicago daily 10.30 p. m., reaches 
San Francisco 9.45 a. m. the fourth day and Los Angeles 7.30 the next 


It has new equipment consisting of Palace Sleeping Cars, 


Tourist Sleeping Cars, Free Reclining-Chair Cars, Buffet Drawing-Room 


Sleeping Cars and Dining Cars (all meals a la carte). 
All Agents sell Tickets via... 


class dining stations. 


Meals also at first- 


THE CHICAGO & NORTH-WESTERN RAILWAY 





INCIPAL AGENCIES 


NEW YORK: BOSTON: CHICAGO: 
461 Broadway 368 Washington St. 212 Clark St. 
287 Broadway 5 State St. 206 Clark St. 
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A Supplementary Roll of Honor 


We published Oct. 27 a list of Massachusetts 
churches which, according to the most recent 
Year-Book, have given to all of our seven 
denominational objects. It may, however, 
hardly seem fair to a large number of churches 
in the State, some of which are the smaller 
churches, to exclude them from this Roll of 
Honor because they did not during 1897 con- 
tribute to the Ministerial Aid Fund. It has 
been generally understood that all that was 
really expected at the beginning of this na- 
tional effort to raise a fund for ministerial 
relief was one generous contribution from 
every church for that cause, and many of our 
churches have thus responded. Hence the 
following churches, which contributed during 
1897 to each one of the other six Congrega- 
tional objects of benevolence, ought to be added 
to the Roll of Honor: 





Agawam Mattapoisett 
Amesbury Maynard 
Amherst, South Medford, Mystic 
Andover, South Uhion 
Free Middlefield 
Ballardvale Middleton 
Ashby Milford 
Beverly. Washington St. Millbury 
Blackstone, Second 
Boston, Phillips Millis 
Jentral ontague 
Neponset Miller’s Falls 
Pilgrim, Dorchester Newbur 
Highland, Roxbur Byfiel¢ 
Walnut Ave., Roxbury Newvuryport, Belleville 
Boylston, Jamaica Plain North Adams 
Braintree, First Northampton, First 
Brimfield North Andover 
Broekton, Porter North Brockfield 
Brookfield Peabody, South 
Brookline, Harvard Plymouth, Pilgrimage 
Cambridge, First Plympton 
Prospect S Quincy, Bethany 
Pilgrim Richmonu 
Danvers Center Salem, South 
Dunstable Sauxus, Cliftondale 
Easthampton, First sheffield 
igremont, South Somerville, First 
Fall River, First Spe: cer 
Central Springfield, First 
Fitchburg, Calvinist North 
Framingham Hope 
Frank! !i Stockbridge, Curtisville 
Grafton, Saundersville Sunderland 
Greenficid, Second Taunton, Trinitarian 
Groton Union 
Hattie! Templeton 
Haverhill, Center Tewksbury 
Hawley, West Townsend 
Ipswich, First Wakefield 
neaster Ware 
Lawrence, Trinity East 
Lee Wellesley Hills 
Lenox Wendell 
Lexington Wenham 
Lowell, Eliot West Boylston 
Highland West Springfield 
First ‘Trinitarian Williamsburg, Haydenville 
Lynn, First Winchendon, North 
Mansfield Woburn, North 
Marion Worcester, Plymouth 





Hawaii Ours By Right 


Senator George F. Hoar is opposed to action 
by the United States to take possession of the 
Philippines. He gives good reasons for his 
position. At the same time he is not less 
strongly opposed to the abandonment by our 
Government of responsibility for those islands. 
Not long ago he gave some able arguments 
against receiving the Hawaiian Island’ into 
organic relations with this country. But the 
events of a few months have changed the con- 
ditions of those islands. We cannot tell what 
changes in the Philippine problem a few 
months may bring. Senator Hoar thus states 
the considerations which, in his judgment, 
warrant the acquisition of Hawaii: 

Hawaii came to us with the consent of 
her own government, the only govern- 
ment capable of maintaining itself there 
for any considerable length of time. We 
held already the chief harbor and strong 
places of Hawaii. Her islands, except 
the American and European population, 
all of whom, with substantial unanimity, 
desired the annexation, were occupied by 
a feeble and perishing people that had 
gone down ina single century from 300,- 
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000 to 30,000, who had lost all the essential 
characteristics of national life, and who, 
unless we saved them, were sure to fall 
an easy prey to Japan or any other con- 
siderable Power that should covet them. 

Besides all this, we had long ago de- 
clared, with the unanimous consent of all 
our statesmen for nearly seventy years, 
that we would not permit Hawaii to ex- 
ercise that power most essential to a na- 
tional character and independence of 
a her own fate, if she should 
choose to form an alliance or a union 
with any other country. Besides all this, 
we were told by our great naval and mili- 
tary authérities, whom it would, in my 
judgment, have been presumptuous to 
disregard, that the possession of the Sand- 
wich Islands was essential to the protec- 
tion of our Western seacoast against a 
hostile Power. There is nothing in Ha- 
waii, outside of Pearl Harbor, which is 
ours, except the American element there, 
which can make a permanent people or 
can maintain a national life. 





Intend honestly and leave the event to God. 
— Aisop. 








Deaths 


The charge for notices of deaths is twenty-five cents. Each 
additional line ten vents, counting eight words toa line. The 
money should be sent with the notice. 








AMSPEN—In Minneapolis, Minn., Oct. 16, Charles M., 
son of W. S.and Ella 4. Amsden and grandson of Rev. 
J. ©. Holbrook, D. D., aged 19 yrs. 

DAVEN PORT—Near Ponce, Porto Rico, Oct. 26, in the 
service of his country and of humanity, Clarence Gay- 
lord, beloved and only son of Rev. J. G. Davenport, 
D. D., of Waterbury, Ct., aged 30 yrs., 6 mos, 

GILBERT—In W. Brookfield, Oct. 30, Edward Gilbert. 
a direct descendant from Sir Humphrey Gilbert and 
fortwenty years deacon of the Congregational church, 
aged 70 yrs. 

GOODRICH—In Winchester, Oct. 31, at the home of 
her daughter, Mrs. Charles A. Richardson, Mary J. 
Goodrich, in her ninetieth year. A life of lovin 
kindness to the end, another witness to the gospel o 
Christ. 

KIMBALL—In Bradford, Oct. 15, Leverett Kimball, 
aged 82 yrs. 

McCUNE—In Norman, Okl., Oct. 26, Rev. William C. 
McCune, aged 78 yrs. 

WALKER-—In Farmington, Ct., Oct. 30, Mrs. George 
Leon Walker of Hartford, aged 67 yrs. 

WHIPPLE - In Worcester, Oct. 31, Eliza Warren, widow 
of Franklin Whipple, aged 76 yrs., 6 mos. 
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SHEPARD, NORWELL 
& CO. 


BOSTON. 


Winter 
Street 


Temple 
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Bonnet’s 
Black Silks. 


The special attraction this week is our 
latest Importation of these famous Black 
Silks and Satins. We have devoted two 
of our large Winter Street Windows to 
the display of C. J. Bonnet & Cie.’s 
productions, and whether you intend 
purchasing a silk dress or not, you 
should not miss the display of these, the 
finest Silks that the looms can manu- 
facture. Remember The Boston Silk 
Store is the sole agent in New England 
for C. J. Bonnet & Cie. of Lyons. 


Bonnet’s (i3°) Taffeta ... 1.00 
Bonnet’s (E2re.4¥°) Taffeta . . 1.25 
Bonnet’s Peau de Soie . 1.00, 1.25 
Bonnet’s Satin Duchess 1.25, 1.50 
Bonnet’s Gros Grain . 1.25, 1.50 
Bonnet’s Brocades, 1.00 to 2.00 














Persian, Turkish and India 


Carpets Rugs 


We are opening a large lot of Oriental Carpets and 
Rugs, of Rare Designs and Colorings and a great 


variety of sizes. 


As it is getting late in the season 


we have marked these goods at very low prices. 


JOEL GOLDTHWAIT & CO., 


169 Washington Street, 


Near Cornhill and Adams Square Subway Station, 
BOSTON. 





ARN«‘ei: 


By selling 15 Ibs. Baker's Teas, 
Etc., or sell 25 lbs. for Tea Set; 
50 lbs. for Dinner Set ; 251bs. for 






Banquet 
Couch; 90 Ibs, 
eek -a-Boo Camera; 10 Ibs. 
Gold Ring, Foot Ball or Cres- 
cent Camera. Express prepaid. 
W .G. Baker Dept 18), Springfield,Mass. 


1826. 





CHIMES, Cre. CATALOGUE & PRICES FREE. 





FAVORABLY KNOWN SIN 
Dace crete tage, DELL 
ENEELY 8 aaa 


HOOPING-COUGH 
CROUP 


’ 

Roche’s Herbal Embrocation. 
The ated and effectual English Cure without 
internal medicine. Proprietors, W. Epbwarkp & SON 
Queen Victoria St., London, England. Wholesale of 
E. Fougera & Co., 30 North William St¢., N. ¥. 


BELLS 


Stee: Alloy Church and Schoo! Bells. Send for 
vataiogue. The C.8S. BELL CO., Hi ro, 0, 











AT MANU 
FACTURERS 


PRICES. 658 


OPP. BOYLSTON ST 


Joun H. Pray. Sons & Co., 


CARPETS aWO UPHOLSTERY, 


WAS HINCTON ST., 





“a 


BOSTON. 
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Education 


—— Dr. J. K. Pearsons paid Olivet College 
a recent visit. The chapel was filled with 
students and citizens eager to hear him. His 
interest in Olivet is being shown in a practi- 
cal way. 

—— The University of Pennsylvania _ re- 
ceives property valued at $400,000 from the 
estate of the late Joseph M. Bennett of Phila- 
delphia to be used in putting the advantages 
of that university more completely at the 
service of women. 

— Atlanta University opened with larger 
college and normal departments than ever. It 
is gratifying that many new students are en- 
tering the higher classes, thus showing in- 
creasing efficiency in preparatory schools, 
public and private. 

— At Pacific University the prospects 
were never so bright. The attendance is 0 
per cent. greater than at the same time a year 
ago, and the attendance in the collegiate de- 
partment alone is now forty-one with a num- 
ber more to follow. 

—— Middlebury College is already planning 
for its centennial, which will be celebrated in 
1900. It has had during that time eight presi- 
dents. The dedication of the new library 
will be one of the features of the celebration. 
There are thirty entering students. 

—— Dartmouth has purchased the house oc- 
cupied by the late Prof. E.T. Quimby. After 
remodeling and enlargement it is to be used as 
a dormitory and boarding club for the younger 
members of the faculty. The older dormi- 
tories are receiving a fresh coat of paint. 

— United States Commissioner of Educa- 
tion Harris reports that for the year 1896-97 
the total enrollment of students in the public 
and private schools, academies, colleges and 
universities of this country amounted to 
16,255,093 pupils. In 1872 only 590 persons in 
a million were enrolled in the colleges. In 
1897 the number had risen to 1,216 in a million, 
notwithstanding a marked increase in the 
standard of admission. 

— A circular has been issued stating that 
Andover Seminary is in a critical condition on 
account of insufficient income. Interest on its 
invested funds has decreased till during the 
last few years an annual deficit has occurred 
of about $7,000. Subscriptions are solicited 
in shares of $100 each, payable annually till 
by gifts and bequests the permanent funds of 
the institution shall be increased. Seventy 
such subscriptions would furnish the amount 
needed. While new and remote educational 
institutions have received generous aid from 
Massachusetts and New England Congrega- 
tionalists, this, our oldest seminary, has never 
before made an appeal for help. Its friends 
believe that it has, in its time of need, a prior 
claim on the churches. 


Clubbing Rates. 


A subscriber to The Congregationalist may order one or 
allof the periodieals mentioned below, remitting with 
his order the amounts indicated, in addition to his sub- 
scription to The Congregationalist. 

OTS SEGOG 0 os can sackenscthcavesgveasas then $3.25 

The Century Magazine.. cenececce 


St. Nicholas............ 
Scribner’s Magazine... 





Harper’s renane bodes coos 3.95 
Harper’s Weekly............ coves OD 
ON TERME dc) + i dh ntivbnshanetednescessbecegsene 3.25 
SEE ON OC OUNS TUNG oi 0 kb ves siciccscvscpccccces 90 
American Kitchen Magazine................000+5 75 


Those who order the above periodicals from us will 
please take notice that, after receiving the first number, 
they must write to the publication itself, and not to us, 
in case of any irregularity or change of address. 





Half the Good of Eating is in 
the Flavor. Always Use 


Ball's Sts 


for Dressing Poultry, 
Gea aes eh ouaitien a 
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Use Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 


Dr. H. M. HARLow, Augusta, Me., says: “I re- | 
gard it as one of the best remedies in all cases in | 
which the system requires an acid and a nerve 
tonic.” 


Memorial Windows 


LARGEST AND OLDEST 
ESTABLISHMENT IN NEW ENGLAND. 
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Quality vs. Price. 


A cheaply made sewing-machine is dear at 
any price, because faulty in action, liable to 
A labor- 
saving machine for woman’s use should be 
the best. 


break and difficult to operate. 


IT IS TRUEST ECONOSIY 
TO GET THE BEST. 


You can try one Free. Old machines taken in exchange. 





Sold on mibtiidieats. 
SINGER SEWING-MACHINES ARE MADE AND SOLD ONLY BY 


THE SINGER MANUFACTURING Co. 


OFFICES IN EVERY CITY IN THE WORLD. 


MARVELOUS SUCCESS—OVER 300,000 SOLD. 
PARAGON PATENT FOLDING COIN PURSE gamer 


Holds its Popularity as it holds money 
The most roomy and least bulky purse made. Ask rome 
r 








dealer for it, or I will send you sample at following prices, 
postpaid : Calf. Seal. 
No. 011 holds $6.00 in silver.... $.25 
phe «eh 6.00 OA tag GR Se ae 
“+ 20n..%. ee © sony GU 5 eS LO 





PAT. DEC. 30, ’90. 
TOPHAM’S Dep. F., 1231 Penn. Ave., W., Washington, D.C. 


Sole Manufacturer, 





PAT. DEC. 30, ’90. 














CHANCE OF A LIFETIME 


Those who COULD NOT BUY, NOW CAN, AS WE ARE 


CLOSING ¢ OUT at HALF PRICE wertccc‘tncs or 


( 
( Lanterns, Stereopticons, and Slides 
| 
‘ 









Owing to ——, poate te introduction of our Ace lene Gas 
tors. Send for “ Bargain Circular informa- 
tion about Acetyiens. 


J.B. COLT & CO. Dept. 35. 3,5, & 7 W. 29th St., N. Y. 
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* . 
Obituaries 
ELIZABETH BEALS CORNISH 
A LOVING AND GRATEFUL TRIBUTE BY HER 80ON 


“Her children arise up and call her blessed.” 

In Centerville, Mass., at the old home, on Sunday, 
Oct. 2, as the bell was ringing for morning service at 
the village church she loved so well, and where her 
yoice and example fur fifty-six years ‘had been a con- 
stant help to high and holy living, the spirit of Eliza- 
beth B., widow of the late Capt. John F. Cornish, passed 
out of this and into the higher and better life beyond 
to join that of her husband and to meet her divine 
Master, whom she had known and loved from early 

uth 
yee ciel review of such a life is helpful to the living. 
and is a just tribute to a character whose qualities of 
head and heart were known not only in the town in 
which she lived, but were recognized in that larger 
circle not — by State lines into which of late years 

» had bee 1 led. 
we ancestry was of good Cape and Piymouth blood, 
her mother being a Crosby of the ( ape and her father 
Capt. Asa Stevens. long and well known in maritime 
circles #8 one of the ablest commanders who sailed out 
of Boston, Whose Christian character was recognized 
ever) where he was known, and whose parents were 
from Viymouth. From both sides she inherited those 
steriinu traits of character that have marked the best 
class of citizenship in the Old Colony section of the 


State 
She met him who was to be her busband while teach- 
ing school in Centerville, and was married to him by 
Zev. KLlisha Bacon at her home in Cotuit, Nov. 24, 1842. 
The present home was built soon after, vver which she 
resided to the time of her decease, a period of fifty 
. and in the creation of which her refined and 
y spirit was a prime factor in making it one of the 


happiest, as it was one of the richest, imsocial relations. 
It was a home in which * joy was duty and love was 
law.” It was a home where God was recognized and 


honored. It was an old-fashioned home, where father 
and iether taught both by precept and example that 
they believed God’s Word, and where the Ten Com- 
mabdments were its foundation stones and the Sermon 
on the Mount was the spirit that animated and gave it 


life. 

She had said that she could never point to any partic- 
war day when she went through the experience called 
conversion, but from a child she loved God and de 
lighted in hislaw. Her life seemed to flow into that of 
her divine Master as naturally as_ the river flows into 


the sea. Possessed of a nature highly spiritual, she 
lived a life that was “hid with God.’ 

At tie age of eighteen she joined the South Congre- 
gatioual Chureh on confession of faith, and was one of 
its inost efficient and active members to the time of her 
death, her sweet temper and sound judgment making 
her valuable to the church and society in numberless 
ways. Forfifteen roe she was president of the Ladies’ 
Sewing Cirele, for 


weet | years she sang in the choir, and 
she was always active in the Sabbath school, where she 
ed as teacher and superintendent. Her class of 

pressed their ey mete for her character by — 
in a body at the funeral services and by preuvid- 
autiful mound of fresh-cut flowers. Truly such 
alife is a benefaction to those who come under its in- 
flue: Her familiarity with the Bible was remarka 
ble and she seemed to know it as a student would a 
teat ook, and it was noticeable to see the deference 


paid er by people in other and city churches when she 
would \ isitthem as they recognized her intimate knowl- 
edge of i 

She had a passion for music, as did father, and Sab- 
bath afternoons she would sit at the organ and play 
their favorite hymns, while their voices would biend in 


sweet harmony, and this they practiced till upwards of 


seventy years of age. At her funeral a quartet selected 
from her fiiends sang a number of her favorite hymns, 
the services being in charge of Rev. Wiiliam R. Joslyn, 
her former pastor. 


As wife she was like the Pilgrim wedded to the Puri- 
tan, forming a union rich in its setting. As mother she 
was ove of the sweetest, and while her spirit was of the 
gentic and yielding quality, yet her example and Chris- 
tian teaching made her queen of the home, to whom all 
were viad to pay just homage and obedience. 

Her \ife was always bright and cheery, ana it mattered 
not how overeast was the sky, she would always finda 
sunny spot somewhere. Her very presence was a bene- 
diction and, a8 one of Boston’s brig t business men said 
of her, ‘A man is more manly and has a more exalted 
ate of woman just by eing in her presence.” 

seemed commonplace in her hands. The rou- 
ies of every day life received from her a touch 
ye them character and 7 ity. 
fty years it was her custom to sit by the south 
iow with her little light, modest and kindly, so like 
f, a constant help to ali who came within their 
ence, and, now that they have gone out, will leave 
and darkness that will be felt by many. Here 
ild sit and read her daily paper, for she kept in 
touch with the world’s movements, and then take The 
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Thrive On It 


| Gail Borden 
‘Eagle Brand 


Condensed Milk. 


LirrLe Book “INFANT 
HEALTH” Sent FREE, 
Should be in Every House. 


WY. CONDENSED MILK Co. 
NEW YORK. 
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Congregationalist, whose editorials and teeming columns 
of letters from correspondents, with reports of conven- 
tions and missionary ae hey on supplied her with the 
mental and spiritual impulse her nature craved. 

This dear old home, consecrated by Christian living 
by both father and mother, how sacred and rich its 
memories! For fifty years it wa: a Mecca toward which 
all gladly turned their feet and from which none loved 
to come away. Here children, grandchildren and num- 
berless friends loved to come and stay as long ae pect 
bie, for they always received the od-time heart wel- 
come, and owe was made happy in an atmos- 
phere of govd cheer. In this home were reared three 
children, who enjoyed the priceless privilege of associa- 
tion with such parents, Is it strange that under these 
hea!thful co: ditions all three children in early life fol- 
peti cca and mother in joining God’s church and 
people . 

Without special disease, almost as if she recognized 
the hand of her husband beckoning to her to follow 
him, her hold on this life gradually weakened, until her 
life ebbed out as with the tide that washes the shore of 
her native town by the sea. Her children were sum- 
moned to her bedside and were permitted to be with 
her ere her spirit took its flight, and from her lips hear 
their names again spoken, see again the sweet face 
illumined with the smile of recognition, and from her 
lips receive the precious evidence of her full prepara- 
tion for the change from this life to a biessed immor- 
tality. Thus closed a simple, home, mother life, rich in 
its setting of loving deeds and far-reaching in its up- 
lifting influence. 

Tenderly and with loving hands she was borne by her 
sons, grandson, brothers and nephew from the dear old 
home of her making to the quiet resting place of the 
dead, where, mid the peaceful surrounding of nature’s 
charms of tree and wood, her body will rest beside that 
of her husband while her quickened spirit is happy in 
the ». resence of her God. J. B.C. 





REV. DANIEL GOODHUE 

Rev. Daniel Goodhue, who died in Burlington, Vt., 
Oct. 23, was born in Antrim, N. H., Sept. 12,1820. He 
received his early education in the public schools and 
in 1848 he graduated from the theological seminary ip 
Gilmanton, N. H. The same year he was married to 
Miss Mary ¥. Morril) of Guilford, N.H. Mr. Goodhue’s 
first pastorate was with the Congregational church in 
Bradford, N. H. March 2, 1855, be was installed as pas- 
tor of the Congregational church in Danbury, N. H. 
He afterwards served the Congregational church in 
Troy, N.H. He moved to Vermon 


pert. He was a faithful and earnest wor in the 
chureh. He labored fur several years as a missionary, 


under the =r of the Vermont Domestic Missionary | 


Society, and during his ministry was favored with four 
marked seasons of religious awakening, and two of the 
churches with which he labored were more than doubled 
during his pastorate. He was poses deeply interested 
in the cause of education and also that of temperance. 

Mr. Goodhue had long been a member of the Winooski 
Association of Cougregational Ministers and he re- 
tained an active interest in all kinds of religious work, 
but for the last few years of his life, owing to the in- 
firmities of age, was unable to be as actively engaged in 
them as he would like to have been. The church of his 
choice was very dear to him, though he was ever toler- 
ant of the views of others, and by the manifestation of 
a truly charitable spirit endeared himself to many. 
Mr. Goodhue is survived by one sister, Mrs. Oren Nel- 
son of Hancock, N. H., and an invalid daughter, Miss 
L. P. A. Goodhue of Burlington, Vt., his wife and elder 
daughter, Mary Elisabeth, who was the first wife of Mr. 
C. A. Hibbard of Burlington, Vt., having been called 
home several years previous. 





REV. INGRAHAM THORNTON HART 


In the early death of Mr. Hart, which was the result 
of typhoid fever, Oct. 11, the churches lose a faithful 
and much loved servant. Born of a ministerial family 
in Miils Village, N.S., he was tempted for a time by 
brilliant offers to enter a business life, but chose the 
sacred calling. He studied in Genesee Seminary, Lima, 
N. Y., in bis preparatory course and graduated from 
Syracuse University, June, 1897, immediately being 
married to Mi-s Jennie Elizabeth Benham o Lima, 
N. Y. During his college course he was almust con- 
stantly engaged in some form of Christian work, being 
approved for the ministry by the Central Association 
of New York, ani serving with prea acceptance 
at Pilgrim Chapel, Syracuse, aud Prattham,N Y. Im- 
mediately on are he accepted a cal 
church in Woodville, N. Y., where he had been a stated 
supply for some time, which he served for a little more 
than a year, until his sudden death. He was ordained 
July 28, 1898. Mr. Hart possessed a strong, manly, 
unaffected Christian character with remarkable win- 
— powers over all classes with whom he came in con- 
tac 


in 1868 and filled | 
pastorates in Westfield, Troy, oe and Ru- | 
er 
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stamps. A recipe book 
accompanies each sample 
order, free. 
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In each of the congregations which he served the | 


people besought him to remain. and when his death 
came the whole community of Woodville was plunged 
in deepest mourning. He was especially beloved by the 
young, and had 


of the region a large class of young men whom he was | 
U 


leading upwards iu various ways during the week as 
well as on the Lord’s Day. 
Christian faith. The words of Paul were used in the 
funeral address by his former pastor, Kev. E. N. Pack- 
ard: *“ For now I am ready to ne off *red and the time of 
my departure is at hand. I have fought a good fight, I 
have finished my course. I have kept the faith. Hence 
forth there is laid up for me a crown of righteousness, 
which the Lord, the righteous judge, shall give unto 
me in that day, and not to me ouly but unto all them 
that love his appearing.” e 


MRS. A. P. SANFORD 


Mrs. Adeline P. Sanford, widow of Rev. David San- 
ford of Medway, died Oct. 27, aged ninety-four years, at 
the house of her brother, the late Dr. Henry G. Davis of 
Everett, Mass. She was born in Trenton, Me., but in 
childhood removed with her family to Northboro, 
Mass., where in her youth she united with the Congre- 
gational church. In 1839 she was married to John Pat- 
rick of Warren, Mass., where she was an active worker 
in the church. Through her efforts the Ladies’ Benevo- 
lent Society was organized, which has just celebrated 
its semi-centennial. On the death of her husband she 
returned to her old home at Northboro. In 1861 she 
became the second wife of Rev. David Sanford and the 
foster mother of his large family of motheriess children. 
She admirably performed the duties of this new rela- 
tion in the home and also in the church and parish. 

e was a woman of physical and‘ mental vigor. effi- 
cient, self-rejiant, fraxk, ae sympathetic and generous 
Phe id interested in every good work. After th 
d r. Sanford she again made her home in North- 
boro with two of her sisters, where she remained till 
their decease. Her brother’s house in Everett ame 
her last earthly home. The infirmities of old 

vated by an accident, made her last years full of 
Eelplessness and pain. Through it all she was patient, 
grateful and reliant on God, till ripened in spirit she 
fulfilled the prophecy, “ Thou shalt ge to thy grave ina 
full age, like as a shock of corn cometh in in his season.” 
Her body rests in thé Sanford lot in Medway oemnetery. 











THE best way to avoid sickness is to keep your- 
self healthy by taking Hood’s Sarsaparilla, the 
great blood purifier. 


athered among the sons of the farmers | 


Blend most softly at 
play most effectively over 

a festive scene when thrown 
by waxen candles. 

The light that heightens 
beauty’s charm, that gives the 
finished touch to the drawing 
room or dining room, is the 
mellow glow of 


ANQUE. 


WAX CANDLES 


Sold in all colors and shades 
to harmonize with any interior 
hangings or decorations. 

Manufactured by 

STANDARD OIL CO. 


For sale every where. 





He died in the triumphs of | 


| 











Berkshire 
Hills ie 
Sanatorium, - 


une" CANCER 
Treatment OF 
ss Sea Proyct ‘ 


* . 
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Tumors, and all Forms of Malignant and 
Benign Growths 


Without the use of the Knife 
Tne Largest ano Best Equipped Private Instirunion in THE Wonts, 

We have never failed to effect a permanent cure where we have 
had a reasonable opportunity for treatment 


Please state your case as clearly as possible and our book with 
complete information will be mailed free Address. 


Drs, W. E, Brown & Son, North Adams, Mass, 





POULTRY PAPER, illus’d, 20 pager 

25cts, per year. 4 months 

trial 10 cts. Sample Free. 64-page practical 
Itry book free to yearly subscribers, 
k alone 10cts. Catalogue of poul 
ks free. Poultry Advocate, Syracuse,N. 
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For Endeavorers 
PRAYER MEETING 
BY REV. H. A. BRIDGMAN 


Topic, Nov. 20-26. Praise the Lord. Ps. 
147: 1-20. (A Thanksgiving meeting.) 

That is a beautiful picture which Bunyan 
draws in the Pilgrim’s Progress where he 
represents his traveler as entertained in the 
Palace Beautiful and after pleasant discourse 
with the inmates “they laid the Pilgrim in a 
large upper chamber, whose window opened 
toward the sun-rising ; the name of the cham- 
ber was peace, where he slept till break of 
day, and then he awoke and sang.” It was 
the natural thing for this Christian Pilgrim 
to do to praise God on awakening. If the 
critical reader says that any one in comfort- 
able surroundings would be inclined thus to 
do, we have but to follow Pilgrim a little fur- 
ther on his way, to the point where he en- 
counters Apollyon, to learn that when that 
great enemy of souls pressed him sore he, 
even as he fought, praised God in the lan- 
guage of Scripture, and as he makes his final 
victorious thrust he bursts out in Paul’s pean 
of praise: “ Nay in all these things we are 
more than conquerors through him that loved 
us.”’ 

The norma! Christian life, then, is a praise- 
ful life whatever the circumstances. Much of 
our praise, it must be confessed, is perfunctory. 
Every week at church we take upon our lips 
the grand hymn, “‘ Praise God from whom all 
blessings flow,’’ and how often as we sing do 
our thoughts wander to the scenes of the 
week just closed or to our neighbor’s costume. 
But the truly religious persons in all the ages 
past have put their hearts into their words of 
praise. They have delighted themselves in 
the Lord. They have loved to come to him 
and tell him what they thought of him, to 
praise him not alone for his bounty but for 
what he is, for his majesty and mercy, for his 
moral excellences, for his boundless and ex- 
haustless love. 

We lose much out of our Christian experi- 
ence when we do not make constant room for 
this element of praise. It can be fostered. 
Sit down for a quiet half-hour at this Thanks- 
giving season and count up your blessings. 
They will grow in number and in beauty as 
you reflect upon them, as you think of your 
own unworthiness, as you contrast your lot 
with others. Sometimes, it is true, praise 
comes hard. It may to many at this Thanks- 
giving season, who think of nameless graves 
in Cuba or in the depths of the sea, or who 
have been in other ways during the last twelve 
months smitten of God and afflicted. Or one’s 
own spiritual life may be ata low ebb. What 
is the remedy here? Thomas i Kempis sug- 
gests one: “If in prayer or holy meditation 
you should fall into a state of dryness or cold- 
ness or sadness be sure you give not way to 
despair, or cease to call humbly on the name 
of Jesus.”” Dr. Maclaren says that the name 
of Christ always opened the flood gates in 
Paul’s heart. So it may be with us. 

But the truly praiseful life is not the one 
that is constantly saying: ‘‘Praise the Lord! 
Praise the Lord!’ but the life that is lived in 
the praiseful spirit. Some very good Chris- 
tian lives seldom rise to the level of the Dox- 
ology. But other lives never touch ours with- 
out imparting tonic and ozone. They put one 
side theirown fancies and whims; they make 
the effort to be cheerful and optimistic and 
God helps them. 

FALL PRESCRIPTIONS 

To avoid collapse before Christmastime use the 

r’sa lated energy with wisdom. 

For the voice—if weak and trembling—at aC. E. 
service try speaking from Christian experience. 

A dose of benevolence will cure aggravated sel- 
fishness. Give systematically one to ten. Testi- 
monials are legion. 

That “tired feeling’’ on committees can be at 
once relieved if the patient can get a new view of 
‘Christian responsibility. 

‘When there is discovered any tendency to sleep 
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at divine service or in the face of special work, 
shake well before taking. 

Frequent heart applications of the pledge are 
sure antidotes for Christian Endeavor ague. Spas- 
modic service is readily cured. 

The “quiet hour” has been found to cure fretful- 
ness and discouragement and to sweeten the en- 
tire day. Take in the early morning. 

If you would keep a warm heart wear a kindly 
smile. It will thaw the atmosphere without fail. 
Even laughter doeth good like medicine. 

If lapses of memory are noted in an Endeavor 
meeting and seem likely to become chronic, enter 
upon a course of New Testament reading. 

To insure a greater interest in your minister and 
more helpfulness from his sermons try speaking to 
him after service. Repeat regularly, twice on Sun- 
day and once during the week. 

NOTES FOR ENDEAVORERS 

The Y. P.8.C. E. of the Porter Church, Brock- 
ton, Mass., will supply the local Y. M. C. A. with 
The Congregationalist for a year. 

A sailor Endeavorer of Concord, N. H., has 
promised to give his prize money to the Seaman’s 
C. E. home of Nagasaki, Japan, as a memorial to 
Carlton Jencks of the Maine. 

Three C. E. Societies in Massachusetts have ob- 
served anniversaries recently—North Congrega- 
tional, Lynn, fifteen years, and Berkeley Temple, 
Boston, and Templeton ten each. 

An event which augurs well for the relation be- 
tween pastor and young people took place in the 
Washington Street Baptist Church of Lynn, Mass. 
Shortly after the installation the president of the 
Y. P.8.C. E. gave, at a consecration service, the 
right hand of fellowship to the minister in behalf of 
the members. 

A noteworthy class in studies relating to Chris- 
tian citizenship is to be reopened in the First 
Church of Nashua, N. H. The pastor, Dr. Cyrus 
Richardson, conducts it. Some of the topics previ- 
ously discussed were: Relation of the Family to 
the State; The Laws—How Made, How Broken; 
The Town as a Political Unit; and Taxation. 








A RESULT OF THE BUSINESS REVIVAL.—A 
good indication of the certainty of returning pros- 
perity is seen in the warerooms of our furniture 
dealers. Never in the old days of depression 
would they have dared to build such elaborate 
pieces of cabinetwork and offer them at such low 
prices, which are based on the certainty of large 
sales. It is a good sign, for it shows that our busi- 
ness men have confidence in the present outlook. 
Their confidence is not misplaced if one may judge 
by the crowds of purchasers that may be seen 
daily now at the warerooms of the Paine Furniture 
Company on Canal Street. 


CATARRH can be cured by eradicating from the 
blood the scrofulous taints which cause it. Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla cures catarrh promptly and perma- 
nently because it strikes at the root of the trouble. 
The rich, pure blood which it makes circulating 
through the delicate passages of the mucous mem- 
brane soothes and rebuilds the tissues, giving 
them a tendency to health instead of disease and 
ultimately curing the affection. At the same time 
Hood's Sarsaparilla strengthens, invigorates and 
energizes the whole system, and makes the debili- 
tated victim of catarrh feel that new life has been 
imparted. Do not dally with snuffs, inhalants or 
other local applications, but take Hood’s Sarsa- 
parilla and cure catarrh absolutely and surely by 
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FOR YOU 


that sour stomach use Stuart's 
F Q Dyspepsia Tablets, because 
they digest the food before jt 
has time to sour, ferment and poison 


the blood. 


loss of appetite take Stuart’s 
F Dyspepsia Tablets, becauge 

food promptly digested creates 
a natural desire for MORE. 


loss of flesh, use Stuart’s Dys. 
FE 0 pepsia Tablets; they increage 

flesh in the only common senge 
way, that is, by digesting flesh-forming 
food, and assisting the weak stomach in 
disposing of it. 

gas in stomach and bowels 
FOR causing distress, belching and 

headaches, use Stuart's Dys. 


pepsia Tablets; always indicated in such 
cases. 


palpitation of the heart use 
FOR Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets be. 
cause this symptom in nine 


out of ten cases is caused from a dis- 
ordered stomach. 


impure blood use Stuart’s Dys- 
‘ OR _— Tablets; pure blood can 
result from wholesome 

food thoroughly digested. 


every form of weak digestion 
FOR and stomach trouble (except 
cancer of the stomach) Stuart’s 
Dyspepsia Tablets is the safest, most 
natural, most successful cure. No patent 
medicine, but composed of digestive acids, 
pepsin, bismuth, Golden Seal and similar 
valuable stomach remedies. 
For sale by druggists at 50c for full size 
package, or by mail from Stuart Co., Mar- 
shall, Mich. Kindly ask your druggist first. 


BABY'S 


AWFUL 


My baby sister had a rash, causing her in- 
tense suffering. We had doctors, and tried 
everything, without a cure. It would scab 
over, crack open, a watery matter would 00ze 
out and the scab fall off. We procured a box 
of CuTIcuRA (ointment), a cake of CuTICURA 
Soap, and CUTICURA RESOLVENT, and she was 
entirely cured without a scar being left. 

Miss LILLIE CHASE, Bristol, Vt. 

Sreepy Cure TreatTment.— Warm 8 with Cot 


bath: 
¥ tle anointings with Coricura. the £ 
pv lp 7 doses of CUTICURA RESOLVENT. 


tthe world. Porter Drve any CHEM 
Sold through goaton. Tow to Cure very Humor, £10 











removing the causes which produce it. 

















with it. 





Closer you keep 


to the directions, the more Pearline will do 
for you—especially so in washing clothes. 
Even the hit or miss way in which many use 
Pearline is better than soap-using. But 
soaking, boiling, and rinsing the clothes— 
according to directions —is best of all— better 
for clothes; better for you. 


Use no soap 
8T7 
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i AND PREMIUMS.-FACTORY TO FAMILY 
LARKIN AY P The Larkin Idea fully explained in 
beautiful free booklet. Free sample 

soap if mention this publication. 
The Larkin Soap Mfg. Co., Larkin St., Buffalo, N.Y. 


OUR OFFER FULLY EXPLAINED IN The Congregationatist, Sept. 22 and Oct, 20. 
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Our Readers’ Forum 
CONCERNING PROVIDENCE AND THE PARSONS 

Not reading your weekly journal so regu- 
jarly as perhaps, for my soul’s health, I ought, 
itis only of late that I have seen your extended 
comment on my brief letter in the Advertiser 
jast month, urging the return of our Massa- 
chusetts militia, the enlistment of colored 
soldiers, and a reconsideration by imperialist 
clergymen of their translation of God’s will 
into the dialect of Wall Street speculators and 
Washington jingoes. I owe you thanks for 
giving currency tomy suggestions, being well 
aware that your columns are more read by 
clergymen, or with more attention, than the 
fine print of a Boston daily is apt tobe. You 
seem to be more assured than I can yet be that 
Providence wishes Congress to annex the 
Philippines and Porto Rico; if so, President 
McKinley must have been wrong last spring 
in declaring that ‘‘ forcible annexation would 
be a crime,” for surely Providence would not 
command a crime. ‘Destiny,’ that new di- 
vinity of which we hear so much by way of 
Chicago and Omaha, might conceivably ar- 
range a crime; but is it not blasphemy to 
accuse divine Providence of being an accessory 
before the fact? 

You do not seem to understand my humble 
difficulty. I found in my Greek Testament, 
many years ago, a Latin verse which said, 
“The tongues of earth are many, heaven’s 
but one.” That is; there is a single language 
of God and the archangels, where we on earth 
have a Babel-like diversity of jargons. In 
order to render the divine will from that 
celestial language into the excellent English of 
The Congregationalist, so as to be made cer- 
tain which of the Philippines we ought to 
annex (if not the whole, which seems to bea 
point not made clear by any parson yet), the 
translator must know both languages, that of 
heaven as well as that of Boston. Where are 
the credentials of yourself, or any imperialist 
divine, ina matter so important? Has e’er a 
one of them given us certain information as to 
what Providence designs in regard to some 
very old questions? —such, for instance, as: 
Will the papacy last forever? Are the Jews 
to be converted? Shall Germany annex Hol- 
land’ If not, can we reasonably expect that 
in a question so new as the annexation of the 
Philippines priestly linguistics are equal to 
the feat of rendering God’s present purpose 
into English, French, German or Spanish ? 
must doubt until you convince me, and I con- 
fess | do not see what your proofs can be. 

Have you not “traveled beyond the record,” 
as lawyers say, in another matter of less d ffi 
culty? You assert with much apparent con- 
fidence that neither Mr. Sanborn mor his 
“school” are sufficient believers in Provi- 
dence — that is, in a divine government of the 
world. I am not conscious of belonging to 
any school, but for myself I can answer con- 
fidentiy. 1f you can bring furward a single 
passage in the many hundred pages written 
and printed by me in the past fifty years 
which gives the least color to this charge, I 
will undertake to offset it with ten passages in 
which the unattenuated true faith is directly 
stated or distinctly implied. It was made 
matter of reproach against me, by Calvinistic 
ministers, even, that in my Life and Letters 
of John Brown in 1885 1 had said, ‘“‘ The 
story of Brown will mean little to those who 
do not believe that God governs the world, and 
that he makes his wili known in advance to 
certain chosen men’’—of whum | asserted 
Brown wasone. In my last and just published 
book, the Life of another old friend, Dr. 
Earle (which I have the honor to send you 
herewith), I quote with approval the saying of 
his correspondent that “the trae Quaker 
should be a humble, gentle, self-distrusting 
spirit, leaning on a Power so vast, so incom- 
prehensible, yet so ever-present, that he bor- 
TOws its serenity thruugh inmost obedience.”’ 
The faith thus intimated has been mine from 
childhuod. 

Concord, Mass., Oct. 25. F. B, SANBORN. 
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[Mr. Sanborn, with customary clarity and 
acerbity of statement, calls attention in this 
note to a state of affairs which always exists 
when men with religious convictions and po- 
litical beliefs differ among themselves. Each 
party claims divine sanction for its opinions, 
whereas the verdict of posterity may be that 
both were right in part and both wrong in 
part, or one wholly right and the other wholly 
wrong. If Mr. Sanborn, in his original com- 
miunication to the Boston Advertiser, had not 
by insinuation scoffed at those whose views 
on the question at issue are opposed to his 
views, he might have escaped our imputations. 
Misunderstanding begets misunderstanding. 

We are perfectly willing to admit that it is 
a difficult matter for any individual or any 
party to speak with confidence at any time 
and say, “Thus saith the Lord.” But we 
must be forgiven if, when such claims are 
made, we listen more respectfully to men 
whose lives and words have identified them 
in the mind of the church and nation witha 
just claim to know and speak the mind of God. 
If Mr. Sanborn will run over in his mind the 
list of the men and the journals of the country 
that are most strenuously opposing the policy 
of expansion, he will no doubt be surprised to 
find how large a proportion of them are identi- 
fied with forms of religious faith which are 
intensive and self-centered. Without dwell- 
ing on this suggestive fact further, let it be 
said in conclusion that if Mr. Sanborn were 
less destructive and more constructive in his 
criticisms of public servants and “ parsons,” 
he would be a more helpful member of the 
community, even though a less brilliant letter 
writer.—THE EpIrTors.]) 








AMONG the importations of Jones, McDuffee & 
Stratton will be seen the tall taper altar vases for 
church decoration. Also beautiful plant pots and 
pedestals for palms and chrysanthemums. 


WINTER EXCURSION TICKETS ON THE PENN- 
SYLVANIA RAILROAD.—On Nov. 1 the Pennsylva- 
nia Railroad Company will place on sale at its 
principal ticket offices excursion tickets to all prom- 
inent winter resorts in New Jersey, Virginia, North 
and South Carolina, Georgia, Florida and Cuba. 
The tickets will be sold at the usual low rates, with 
the usual liberal return limits. The magnificent 
facilities of the Pennsylvania Railroad, with its 
many connections, make this the favorite line for 
winter travel. An illustrated book, descriptive of 
winter resorts, and giving routes of travel and 
rates for tickets, will be furnished free after Nov. 1 
on application to ticket agents. For tickets and 
information apply to agent Pennsylvania R. R. Co., 
205 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


UBifoAm 
For the Teeth. 


UBIfOAM 


is deliciously flavored. 


UBIfOAM 


cleanses quickly. 


UBIfOAM 


can be imitated, but 
never equalled. 





Popular price, 25c. Send 2c. stamp for sample 
vial. Address E. W. Hoyt & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
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A HIGH OFFICIAL SPEAKS. 


Nervura Cures the President 
of Common Council. 


Writes Remarkable Letter to the 
People About His Cure. 


By That Grand and Wonderful Remedy 
Dr. Greene’s Nervura. 


Hon. William Hopewell, President of the 
Common Council of Fall River, Mass., has 
been restored to health by that wonderful 
medicine, Dr. Greene’s Nervura blood and 
nerve remedy, the grand cure for disease 
which is curing so many of our sick and 
suffering people. He writes: 


“T am happy to add my testimony to the 
many others in this letter which I cheerfully 
write. Three years ago I was so that I could 
only eat eggs and milk. This condition used 
to come on me summers for a long time, and 
with a complete loss of appetite. I had seen 
Dr. Greene’s Nervura advertised as the pre- 
scription of a regular physician, and had con- 
fidence in it for that reason and the many 
cures I heard of. So [ took two bottles and 
was completely cured, and have had no re- 
turn of the trouble since. There can be no 
doubt of the most excellent curative proper- 
ties of Dr. Greene’s Nervura, which I freely 
indorse. You are at liberty to publish this 
letter for the good of others.”’ 

Use Dr. Greene’s Nervura blood and nerve 
remedy—it will not fail to cure you. This 
great cure for disease is the prescription of 
Dr. Greene, 34 Temple Place, Boston, Mass., 
the most successful physician in curing dis- 
eases, whom you can consult about your case, 
without charge, personally or by letter. 


Peter Maller, 


who ‘2 1653 revolutionized the whole sys- 
tem of Cod Liver Oil manufacture by the 
introduction of the ‘“‘ steam process,” has 
now introduced a new method which is as 
superior to the steam process as that was 
tothe old and crude methods. By the 

« new process the Oilis kept free from im- 
purities, and does not come into contact 
with the atmosphere at any time during 
the manufacture. Moller’s 


Cod Liver Oil 


ts nol sold in bulk, but is bottled when 
manufactured. The Oil is free from any 
disagreeable taste or odor and causes no 
eructation. 
In flat, oval bottles only, dated. See that our name appears 
tory pamphlets mailed free. 
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i in the highest degree the entire 
pin near Sher of Peruvian Bark. Indersed (J 
by the medical faculty as the best remedy for 
Fever and Ague, Malaria, Poorness of the 
| Blood, General Debility and Wasting Dis- 
eases; Increases the Appetite, Strengthens the 
Nerves and builds up the entire system. 


Paris: 22 Rue Drouot 
NewYork: BE. Fougera & Co.,26-30 N. William St. 
-. j 













“*THE BEST IS AYE THE 
CHEAPEST.” AVOID IM- 
ITATIONS OF AND SUB- 
STITUTES FOR..... . 








Gilchrist &Co. 


WINTER STREET, BOSTON. 





Lowest Prices Yet for Sheets 
and Pillow Cases. 


Sheets and Pillow Cases made from the celebrated 
Atlantic Mills Cotton at surprisingly low prices for 
goods of that standard cloth. For comparison we give 
actual retail price for amount of cotton in each sheet. 


Further remarks are surely unnecessary. 


Cotton. "Price. 
14x24-yard Sheets . 40c. 30c 
14x24-yard Sheets . 45e. 33c 
2 x24-yard Sheets . 50c. 37c 
2 x2§-yard Sheets . 55c. 39c 
2}x23-yard Sheets . 55c. 39c 
2}x2%-yard Sheets . 62¢. 45c 
2}x2%-yard Sheets . . 69¢. 50c 
42x38 Pillow Cases . - 18¢. 10c 
45x384 Pillow Cases . 15¢. lic 
50x404 Pillow Cases <6, i3c 
54x404 Pillow Cases - 19¢. Sc 


All torn, hemmed and ready for use. Orders by mail 


will receive prompt attention. 





VEUVE CHAFFARD. 
PURE OLIVE 
OIL 










Honest 
Bottles 


Full Quarts — Full Pints — Full Half Pints. 


S. S. PIERCE CO., 


Cor. Tremont and Beacon Sts., ) Coolidge’s 
Copley Square ....+-. >» ‘+ BOSTON. Corner, 
Central Wharf ...... .- BROOKLINE. 











Fall Fashions 
in Carriages 


The limitations of an advertisement permit only a 
casual mention of our extensive line of Fall Pleasure 
Vehicles. 

Suffice to say that in our experience of over 30 years, 
designing, building and distributing select carriages; we 
have never before been able to offer such a variety of 
clever carriage masterpieces, both finished and in process. 

Carriage connoisseurs everywhere must feel an inter- 
est in such productions. We shall be glad to furnish de- 
tails, prices, photos and, when desired, special drawings. 


et Ft & 


The French Carriage Co. 


FERDINAND F. FRENCH 
83 and 85 Summer St., Boston, Mass. 
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t a Scroll Saw, wifich is 
The one a con 





foot-power saw (cal No. 
Blower, Tools and Designs, for 
the above cut, $1 ith 
sary and - 

the scroll-sawing line, including Foot and Hand 

Blades, Designs of every kind, Wood, Clock Movements, etc. Send 


money for what you want, or buy from ware 
Circulars with full particulars sent to any address on receipt of 4 


two-cent postage stamp. 


MILLER’S FALLS COMPANY, 
93 Reade Street, New York. 
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